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UND DEAD him until they saw that he was dead. It seems as | erately told the rioters that he had asked the | reward. Only a small skilled fore’ is now re. 
rO D J er ikdiepenhes Miia tee enhd ave belsaoes | of the law, which they made the pre- | quired, and it is but just that the Insurance 
“Fouxp dead, an unkpown man.” How trite the | He enjoyed so fully; his great, blithe nature | text of their crimes. Of course he had. | Companies should help bear the burden of sup. 
phrase ! came ringing out in song and jest in genial fes- | It was his plan of treating the rebellion in the | porting a department which is mainly useful to 

And yet God knows what volumes may be said | tive hours so exuberantly, yet so tenderly still, | South: to excuse it, and do what it commands. { them. 
Of bitter suffering or of crime’s dark ways, The July riots should never be mentioned by the | The experience of the July riots has shown 


In that one short epitome—‘ Found dead!” 


When haggard poverty from famine flies 
To seek for labor, or to beg for bread, 
And in the streets from cold and hunger dies, 
Its only epitaph is this—‘‘ Found dead!” 


Grim murder gripes his victim in the night— 
A quick, fierce struggle, desperate and dread— 
A quivering soul slirieks out in sudden flight, 
Yet all is summed up in two words—‘ Found 
dead |” 


The wretched suicide, whose broken heart 
Its final hope and vital blood has shed— 
Privation—maddened love—dishonor’s smart— 
Tie briefly told—“ An unknown man found dead.” 


“Found dead!” What hopes are blighted—what 
woes drowned— 
What's lost or gained when human life has fled 
Who knows orcares? The selfish world goes round: 
"Tis but another “unknown man found dead.” 


O ye whose thoughtless ease brooks not to scan 
Death save with loving friends around your bed, 
Seek out and aid your unknown fellow-man, 
Lest ye to God be “unknown” when “ found 
dead |” 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACK- 
ERAY. 


wuz those who knew and loved him 
were singing this Christmas carol of 


Thackeray's, the kind heart and true that first 
sang the song was lying stilled forever. He 
has taught us how to speak of him, not only by 
the simple, tender appreciation with which he 
spoke of the dead, but by the many works in 
which his shrewd insight, kind heart, nimble 
wit, and consuming satire, held the mirror up 
to nature, and pleaded for humanity and truth. 
He was a man of heroic simplicity and candor, 
with the profoundest hate of all kinds of hypoc- 
risy—a hate which became indignation from his 
consciousness thet neither he nor any man could 
entirely escape the influence of the social atmos- 
phere he was compelled to breathe. ‘‘ It ia in 
the air, gentlemen,” he always seems to say; 
“we all have the disease more or less. I have 
no doubt that I should be very glad to be seen 
walking down Pall Mall with a duke on each 
arm.” It was this impatience of falsity which 
the more that it was gilded was the more repuls- 
ive to him, because more dangerous, that made 
him often blunt, rough, stern in his manners, 
although he lived in the most courtly circles. 
He ranged through British clubs and drawing- 
rooms, a Bersekir in the mask of Mephistopheles, 
refusing to accept amiability for fi , OF po- 
liteness for humanity. He was @ cynic 
by the snobs, and a snob by the cynics. He 
was in reality a gre moralist, preaching trench- 
ant sermons from the most familiar texts; hon- 
oring love and truth, full of pity and charity 
and wisdom; finding the noblest men and wo- 
men under all conditions, and not afraid to de- 
scribe the weaknesses and faults of either. 

As © pure novelist, or delineator of manners, 
he is not surpassed. He constantly reproduced 
certain types of character within the same range 
of society ; but with such incisive skill and com- 
pleteness of portraiture that they take perma- 
nent place among the creations of human gen- 
ius. He chose deliberately the profession of 
literature, worke=’ steadily and faithfully in it; 
honored its illustrious chiefs, and won and wore 
its laurels, “But to him it was a noble profes- 
sion; and his task in it, at which he labored 
until the hand that held the pen fell forever, was 
td make men better by every kind of stern, sweet, 
witty, wise, sarcastic, or humorous representa- 
tion of the life and character he saw around 
him. When Miss Bronté dedicated to him the 
second edition of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” she did so in the 
strongest and most unqualified words of praise ; 
but they express the final and mature verdict 
upon the character and power of his genius. 
Not the least of his charms as an author is the 
sweet, sinewy English of his style, which is 
nervous, transparent, picturesque, and exquisite. 

The death of every great story-teller is like 
a personal loss to the world ; but the American 
friends of Thackeray who personally knew him 
probably were not aware how much they loved 





that feasts will always be less festal hereafter to 
the guests who sat with him. His social sym- 
pathy, his love of children, his univeral charity, 
and his constant allusions to the delightful sea- 
son, especially associated him with Christmas, 
and he died, a month ago, on the day before it 
came. Farewell, great, generous soul, kindly 
teacher, faithful friend, wise, humble, honest 
man! How sadly and solemnly and fitly now 
sound your own Christmas words! 
ts save this has little worth; 
ee. 7: anetin 
And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 
As fits the solemn Christmas tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth, 
Be this, good friends, our carol still: 
Be peace on earth, be peace on earth 
To men of gentle will.” 





THE GOVERNOR'S MESSAGE. 


Governor Sermour’s Message has been 
thoroughly discussed ; but, as its main purpose 
is to express in the most plausible way all the 
bitter hostility of extreme partisans throughout 
the country toward the Administration, it is 
worth considering. If it were possible to forget 
that Mr. Seymour early declared against the 
war, and charged its responsibility upon the 
loyal men of the Free States; that he expressed 
his willingness to see the Union perish rather 
than slavery; that he insisted, while the rebels 
had their hands at our throats, that we should 
offer them the olive branch; if it couid be for- 
gotten that in every way, under pretext of sav- 
ing the rights and dignity of the State, he has 
endeavored to embarrass the National Govern- 
ment, always in smooth phrases fiercely de- 
nouncing it, while treating the rebellion as the 
work of honorable men goaded into violence ; 
if it were possible not to remember that he was 
the warm advocate of Thomas Seymour for Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, and of Vallandigham for 
Governor of Ohio, apd that of all bitter partisans, 
under the thinnest veil of candor, Horatio Sey- 
mour is the chief—it might also be possible to 
believe that his criticisms of national affairs are 
friendly to the country and to the Union, and 
that he sincerely prefers patriotism to party. 
But with his record it is simply impossible. His 
official messages are as wnscrupulous party man- 
ifestoes as the speeches of Vallandigham or 
Wood. And there is probably no heartily loyal 
Union man in the country who does not consid- 
er Mr. Seymour just as true a patriot as Mr. 
Vallandigham, and just as fervent a Unionist as 
Mr. Wood. 

The Governor undertakes to argue the cause 
of the soldiers against the Government, declaring 
that ‘‘the safety of our country demands that the 
sympathy between our citizens and our soldiers 
should be kept alive.” There is no doubt of it. 
But, as the soldiers are our citizens, the Gov- 
ernor need not be alarmed. Does he think it a 
promising way of maintaining that sympathy to 
sow. entire distrust of the Government in the 
minds of the soldiers? ‘‘The army must not 
be estranged from our people,” he repeats. Very 
true. Does he think it prevents estrangement 
to stand in the Academy ‘of Music, while that 
army is fighting and falling, and ‘‘ twit” it with 
the victories it has not won? ‘* We were prom- 
ised Vicksburg for the 4th of July,” sneered the 
Governor to the ‘‘citizens” on that day. The 
army gave it to us while he was sneering. It 
gave us Gettysburg also. And when, with the 
tears of a whole people, that field of heroic death 
was consecrated as holy national ground, one 
of the chief newspapers in the interest of Gov- 
ernor Seymour calls the ceremony “a grand na- 
tional wake.” Is this the way to prevent es- 
trangement? So also when it is proposed that 
the citizen fighting in the field as a soldier for 
his country shall not be Governor 
Seymour says that he shall, and interposes his 
veto. This is his method of keeping alive sym- 
pathy between our citizens and our soldiers. If 
there is any man in the country who has done 
his little all to estrange the citizen in the field 
and the citizen at home, it is the author of this 
Message. We beg every soldier to watch the 
Governor’s action when a bill is again presented 
to him empowering the soldiers to vote. 

In the next place, the Governor also under- 
takes his own defense in the matter of the July 
riots. He quotes his proclamation to the people 
of New York, and celebrates his vigorous efforts 
to preserve the peace. The whole question lies 
in a nutshell, Governor Seymour had done his 
full share in inciting the riots by his speeches ; 
by his vehement denunciation of the Govern- 
ment and the draft ; by his appeals to the bitter 
prejudice against colored citizens; and by his 
open menace that the national authorities must 
beware, for a mob could use pretenses as well as 
a Government. The riot began. Its pretext 
was opposition to the draft. Mayor Opdyke 
tells us that the vigorous policy agreed upon be- 
fore the Governor came was not superseded by 
him because of the unanimity of the civil and 
military authorities of the city. But the Gov- 
ernor did all he could, short of refusing to do 
any thing, to supersede that policy. He delib- 


The rest of the Message is an assertion that 


cedes that the people have approved, is national 
ruin. The only hope for the country, in his es- 
timation, is returning to the original policy of 
the war. The reply to this is very simple; and 
it is that there has been but one policy in the 
war from the beginning, namely, to restore the 
authority of the Government, and consequently 
to overcome every obstacle to that restoration. 
He quotes the resolution of July, 1861, that the 
war is not waged to subjugate people or to over- 
throw institutions. No, and it never has been. 
Neither has it been waged to take a single life, 
or destroy a single dollar’s worth of property. 
Yet thousands of lives, millions of dollars’ worth 
of property, and at last Slavery, have fallen and 
are falling in the process of maintaining the 
Constitution and restoring the Union, Slavery 
is destroyed, precisely as supplies, and cities, 
and lives are, in obedience to military necessity. 
That a partisan politician chooses to misrepre- 
sent the fact does not alter the truth. That he 
chooses to say that the Union is lost, civil liber- 
ty destroyed, and the nation ruined, becayse the 
American people, in saving their nationality, 
overthrow by the way the system of human slav- 
ery which has always threatened their existence, 
and now seeks to destroy it, is but another of 
the melancholy proofs with wh'ch History teems, 
that the extremest public peril will not extin- 
guish party malignity. 





THE POLICE REPORT. 


Or all the messages and reports with which 
the year opens the most simple, direct, and lucid 
is that of the Metropolitan Police Commission. 
It should be carefully read and pondered by ev- 
ery citizen as the record of the most diligent and 
faithful public service, and, in itself, the ample 
justification of a system which gives a peace 
and security to the great city hitherto unknown. 

It appears that the population of the whole 
district subject to the care of the Commission is 
about 1,000,000 in the city of New York and 
350,000 in Brooklyn. The authorized number 
of patrolmen in the former city is 1800; in the 
latter, 200. This gives to New York one pa- 
trolman to every 527 inhabitants; to Brooklyn, 
one for every 1620. This proportion the report 
justly represents as injurious, because Brooklyn 
covers nearly as large a territory as New York, 
which has nine times as many patrolmen. It 
recommends that the number in Brooklyn be 
increased to 500. 

In the regular course of their duty the patrol- 
men pass over every portion of the graded streets 
of the city every hour of the day and night, and 
without serious increase of labor they could per- 


inspectors 
ures. All the work of the City Inspector’s De- 
partment the police force could do without in- 
crease of numbers or pay. In view of Mayor 
Gunther's statement that the present expenses 
of the city larger in proportion than those 
of any city in the world, this is a very significant 


suggestion. 

The report wisely recommends the establish- 
ment of a Morgue, or dead-houge, for the iden- 
tification of bodies found drowned. - It also sug- 
gests that as auctioneers are public officers, and 
as the plan of making mock-auctioneers refund 
their robberies has proved to be futile, the con- 
viction of fraud should operate per se a8 @ revo- 
cation of license. The law of 1862 having fail- 


adopted, and the Board be authorized to allow 
rewards not more than $200 for the conviction 
of receivers of stolen goods. The ease of truant 
children, growing up in the practice of every 
crime, should be met, as far as possible, by a 
truant school. 

The report sums up the operations of the 
Sanitary Company of the Police, under Captain 
Lord, the object of which is to keep the city 
clean, and so to prevent disease. 20,942 cases 
of nuisance have been abated during the 
of which 584 were dangerous. The law should 
be amended so as to provide collecting the ex- 


when he refuses or neglects to do it. 

The successful use of steam fire-engines re- 
quires a new organization of the Fire 

ment. The members should be paid for their 
services or released from duty, for the voluntary 
system is unjust, oppressive, and not always 
trust-worthy. The members are brave and dar- 
ing, and were formerly exempted from militia 





service, but as that has ceased the public has no 


the policy of the war, which the Governor con- |. 


pense of cleaning his premises from the owner 


sympathy and encouragement from influential 
partisans and papers. The militia were ab- 
sent. The Police Board had been threatened 


political and religious faith as the rioters. 
There was therefore fear of failure in united ac- 
tion, or of embarrassment from sympathy with 
the mob. But the apprehension proved to be 
entirely groundless. The force acted as a unit, 
with the utmost heroism and success. Neither 
political, religious, nor national feeling injured 
their efficiency. Eighty were wounded in the 
terrible conflict, but three only have died. 
Could any statement be simpler, truer, or 
more manly? Could faithful officers make any 
other report of facts which are historical and 
known to all men? Could any thing be juster 
or more complimentary to the members of the 
police force? The Commissioners may well say 
of a system which has produced these results: 
‘* The marked fidelity, vigilance, and efficiency 
of the Police in ordinary occasions is the legiti- 
mate fruit of the system. Instead of fearing or 
despising the Policeman, the public have learned 


‘to trust him as the defender and protector of so- 


cial order. The Policeman’s labors, risks, and 
deprivations are great—hé earns and deserves 
not only public respect but just compensation ; 
and the only reason that, with the enhanced 
rates of living, increased pay is not recommend- 
ed, is the hope that there may soon be a return 
to the former scale of prices, and that the in- 
justice of small pay to the Policeman may not 
be of long duration.” 

It is hard to believe that the report of which 
we have given a faithful abstract was made the 
excuse for the removal of the Police Commis- 
sioners, If every officer in the State were as 
faithful to their duty; as loyal to the nation, as 
firm, unhesitating, and heroic as the Metropol- 
itan Police, from the Commissioners to every 
patrolman engaged during the terrible July days 
proved themselves to be, it would be well for 
the State and an imperishable honor to the 
officers... 





e RESOLUTIONS OF RESPECT. 


Tue late Archbishop Hughes was a man of 
hable character and of acknowledged 
ability, who had justly earned the highest hon- 
ors of his profession, and was greatly beloved 
by the people of his Church. But he was in no 
other sense a public man than every bishop of 
Church and every able and worthy cler- 
gyman is. By its resolutions of respect to his 
memory, passed under the pressure of the pre- 
vious question, the New York Legislature has 
established the agreeable precedent of observing 
with respectful mention the death of all good 
and eminent citizens. We do not remember 
that the late Bishop Wainwright's decease was 
so observed ; but unquestionably that of all oth- 
er distinguished clergymen and men of other 
professions will be. And if they are passed as 
these were, by force of the previous question, 
they will have exactly the same weight as these. 
The object of the introduction of such resolu- 
tions would seem to be to allow oppertunity for 
the expression of respect and admiration from 
various minds. But the previous question sum- 
marily ends debate, and also, as it seems to us, 
the intended 
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NEGRO SOLDIERS LIBERATING 
SLAVES. 


GewerAL Wrxp’s late raid into the interior of 
North Carolina abounded in incidents of peculiar 
interest, from which we have selected a single one 
as the subject of the illustration on page 52, repre- 
senting the liberation by the negro battalion of the 
slaves on Mr. Terrebee’s plantation. As the reader 
may imagine, the scene was both novel and original 
in all its features. General Wild having scoured 
the peninsula between Pasquotank and Little Rivers 
to Elizabeth City, proceeded from the latter place 
toward Indiantown in Camden County. Having 
encamped overnight, the column moved on into 
a rich country which was covered with wealthy 
plantations. The scene in our sketch represents 
the colored troops on one of these plantations free- 
ing the slaves. The morning light is shining upon 
their bristling bayonets in the back-ground, and 
upon a acene in front as ludicrous as it is interest- 
ing. The persona! effects of the slaves are being 
gathered together from the outhouses on the plant- 
ation and piled, regardless of order, in an old cart, 
the party meanwhile availing themselves in a pro- 
miscuous manner of the Confiscation Act by plun- 
dering hens and chickens and larger fowl]; and after 
all of these preliminary arrangements the women 
and children are (in a double sense) placed on an 
eminence above their chattels and carted off in tri- 
omph, leaving “‘ Ole Massa” to glory in solitude and 
“acession. 





UNDER THE FLAG. 


Tue above is the title which we have given to an 
Ulustration on page 53, adapted from an exquisite 
drawing by Thomas, a well known English artist. 
The original sketch represents the little girl holding 
a sprig of mistletoe over her grandfather’s head— 
a‘Christmas emblem not popularly’ understood in 
this country. For the mistletoe we have substi- 
tuted a miniature flag of the United States, an em- 
blem which will be understood and appreciated by 
all of our readers. The picture, in every other 
feature unaltered from its original, will speak for 
itself both to the eye and heart. Let us hope that 
another New-Year’s may find not only our own 
households under the flag, but also those of our en- 
emies—turned friends. 





(From Cuanues Dickens's ‘ All the Year Round."} 
A WHITE HAND AND A BLACK THUMB. 


IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 











CHAPTER I. 


Ox the twelfth of March, one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-seven, Mr. Basil Humpage, mer- 
chant and banking-agent, departed from his man- 
sion, shaded by three big elms, in the rural precinct 
of Jermyn Street, London, and never returned. 

It may illustrate his unexampled regularity to 
mention that, at the expiration of four minutes from 
the usual time of the merchant's appearance at his 
office in Cripplegate, the old head clerk turned pale, 
slid feebly down from his stool, and became tempo- 
rarily incapacitated from business. He tottered 
up and down with nervous steps, pausing at every 
turn, now to gaze half incredulously at the clock, 
now to peer through the glass partition which shut 
off his chief’s apartment from the general office, as 
if he thought it less im that that gentle- 
man should have shot up furtively through the tel- 
larage than be missing altogether from his place. 
For it was a well-known fancy of the worthy old 
merchant, who was frequently before, never after, 
his time, to loiter about the door, in such a manner 
that, with the last stroke of nine from the office- 
clock, he might insert his latch-key, and with a 
general nod, and a “‘Good-morning, Middlemiss !” 


_ to the head clerk, assume his accustomed seat, and 


commence the duties of the day. 

Although Mr. Middlemiss was not a man given 
to superstitious fancies, it might certainly seem 
from his bearing on this occasion that the prophetic 
whisper which sometimes reaches us—who knows 
from what remote birth-place ?—far outspeeding all 
rational argument for anxiety, had awakened in 
him a conviction of misfortune with which his rea- 
son refused to contend. At all events, at ten min- 
utes past nine the head clerk summoned his best 
messenger, usually reserved for hurried and import- 
ant missions, and dispatched him, on foot indeed, 
but at double hackney-coach pace, to the house of 


Elms. 

We shall get there before him. 

Mr. Humpage had risen, that long-remembered 
morning, at his accustomed hour—half past six. 
There was nothing remarkable in his demeanor or 
conduct, except that, on rising, he kissed his wife— 
a circumstance which that lady attributed to their 
having had a little tiff overnight. The misunder- 
standing had not been of a serious character, hay- 
ing reference simply to ‘xe question whether Polly- 
my-Lamb should be condemi.ed to wear frilled pan- 
taloons for six months longer, o- pass at once into 
long short-waisted gowns like her mther’s. Sleep 
had interposed, and left the point undecided. 

Polly-my-Lamb was the only child of Basil and 
Alethea Humpage. The name was of her father’s 
sole invention, but had been adopted, first cautious- 
ly, then freely, by the entire neighborhood. 

The chocolate was ready at half past seven. Mr. 
Humpage not appearing, a maid went to his dress- 
ing-room door and announced that her mistress was 
waiting breakfast ; to which he returned no answer. 
Another ten minutes, and maid Kezia went again, 
knocked, and repeated her message. Still no re- 
ply. 

Pollty-my-Lamb was the next embassador. The 
maid had met her on the stairs, and begged her to 
speak to master, as she, Kezia, could not make him 


hear. 
The little girl came flying back, with her violet 


eyes swimming in tears—she could hardly tell why ; 
perhaps it was from peeping through the keyhole ; 
perhaps it was because, for the first time in his life, 
papa had been deaf to the voice of his darling. At 
all events, he had locked his door, and would make 
no audible reply. Was he there? Yes, certainly. 
Nor could he have been seized with any sudden 
illness; for she had heard his familiar step move 
steadily across the room, and had further recog- 
nized the peculiar creak pertaining to a particular 
drawer in his dressing-table, as he opened and re- 
closed it. 

Past eight o’clock. It had now become a matter 
of impossibility for the punctual merchant to eat 
his breakfast and appear at his office at the accus- 
tomed time, and a suppressed alarm began to ex- 
tend through the household. Even deaf Stephen, 
the footman-butler, whose great red ears had for 
the last thirty winters been simply ornamental, and 
who was in the habit of relying for his knowledge 
of passing events purely upon his own skill in phys- 
iognomy, perfectly understood that something was 
amiss, and pulled off his coat, with the view, it was 
surmised, of being in a state of general preparation. 
and armament for whatever might ensue. 

A thrilling scream from above brought matters 
to a crisis below. The shriek was re-echoed by the 
cook, and although to Stephen she only appeared 
to yawn, the movement that followed quickly un- 
deceived him. Up flew the whole phalanx, Stephen 
after. Mrs. Humpage was on her knees at the 
dressing-room door, knocking, screaming, implor- 
ing, in frantic alarm. He had hung himself, she 
declared, from the clothes-hook on the door. She 
could hear his boot-heels kicking against it—forget- 
ting, poor lady, that if her suspicions were correct 
he could hardly be expected to comply with her re- 
iterated requests to open the door, The servants 
partook of their mistress’s impression. Does it 
seem strange that every body was so suddenly 
plunged into consternation? Mr. Humpage had 
been but half an hour longer than common over his 
dressing. But this was the first infraction of a cus- 
tom of two-and-twenty years. Self-imposed laws 
are the best observed. No member of that orderly 
establishment, if questioned, would have considered 
any further explanation necessary than that they 
knew ‘‘ master’s way.” 

Mrs. Humpage, making an eager gesture which 
might be interpreted as an order to break in, Stephen 
the strong, without further ceremony, put his broad 
knee against the door, which, secured only by a 


‘| slight catch, yielded instantly. 


The first moment sufficed to convince them that 
no one was in the apartment. The next, Stephen 
caught his mistress by the arm, and somewhat 
peremptorily twisted her through the door. His 
quick sight had managed to sweep in details he did 
not wish her to be among the first to investigate. 
With the like determination he induced the other 
women to quit the room, and then, putting a strong 
restraint upon his own anxious curiosity, secured 
the door on the outside, and started off to the police- 
office in Bow Street as fast as his legs would carry 
him. 


at that time chief magistrate; and he, after re- 
ceiving a hasty communication from Stephen, dis- 
patched a sturdy individual in top-boots, white 
neckeloth, and long red waistcoat—called a ‘* run- 
ner” because they always walked—to the house of 
Three Elms. 

Isaac Surtees, the constable-runner, subsequent- 
ly deposed that, from information which had been 
conveyed to him, and from certain directions he 
had received (Stephen had reported “ Sum’at wrong 
down our way,” and the i had ordered 
him to ‘‘see about it”), he proceeded to Jermyn 
Street, Saint James’s, where he observed a crowd 
of persons assembled about the door of a house, 
Number Twenty-seven, by the three great hellems, 
opposite the public, next the chapel, round the cor- 
ner, leftanside. There was much excitement in 
the neighborhood, especially in and about the Three 
Jolly Counselors, partly owing to what had trans- 
pired at Number Twenty-seven, partly to the pro- 
}-miscuous impalement of a little boy—by the trow- 
sers—on the spikes of the hairy, Number Twenty- 
seven aforesaid. Knocked at the door, and was 
admitted in the ordinary way. (‘‘ Well, man, we 
don’t suppose you got down the chimney,” growled 
the magistrate.) Scraped his shoes. There was a 
large Tom cat in the 

‘“*Get on, officer. You need not be too precise,” 


said the magistrate. 

Likewise a door leading to a back staircase, con- 
ducting to apartments on the first floor, through a 
gallery and ante-room, down three steps, and up 
one, whereby you come to another room, whereof 
Stephen Gould, the butler, which has lived in the 
family nigh twenty-three and lost his hear- 
ing complete in the great fog of ’twenty-seven, pro- 
duced from the left-hand pocket of his peach-col- 
ored velveteen inexpressibles, the key. 

The apartment—to condense Mr. Surtees’s report 
—was in much the same sort of confusion a gentle- 
.man might make in dressing hastily. The things 
were thrown about. In the middle of the room 
was a large pool of blood—other traces being no- 
ticeable in a direction toward the window. The 
sash of the latter was up, one pane broken, and one 
cut clean out, as if by a practiced hand. Two tow- 
els, on which bloody hands had been wiped, lay 
near the washing-stand, on the floor. But the most 
significant trace of all presented itself inthe shape 
of a lock, or tuft of grizzled hair—pronounced by 
Stephen to be his master’s—which was picked up, 
soaked in blood, close beside the window. There 
was nothing, apart from this, to indicate that a 
murderous struggle had taken place, nor, indeed, 
was that compatible with circumstances at a later 
period deposed to. The murder—if such it was— 
must have been effected completely and suddenly, 
by surprise. 

The motive? The closest scrutiny failed to es- 
tablish the fact that any article of value, with one 
exception, had been taken away. That exception 
was the merchant’s watch: a worth, 





as he had been accustomed to declare, one hundred 


A shrewd and able man was Sir James Polhill, 





pounds sterling. Not a drawer, shelf, or cupboard, 
had been disturbed. Gold and silver money was 
scattered on the table—a massive gold snuff-box, 
gold pencil-case, and other things of undoubted 
value—all these were safe. The outrage, whatever 
its nature, and by whomsoever perpetrated, had 
been clearly directed against the person, not the 
property, of the missing man. 

The singul: rity of the circumstances, even at a 
period too much marked with desperate crimes, at- 
tracted unusual attention. The merchant had been 
held in high esteem by a very large circle of ac- 
quaintance ; the magistrate himself, Sir James Pol- 
hill, had been of the number of his friends. 

After hearing the testimony of the officer Sur- 
tees,and one or two other witnesses, Sir James 
took with him two of his most astute thief-catchers, 
and went down in person to examine the premises. 

The window at which ingress must have been 
effected was twenty-five feet from the ground. It 
was at the side of the house fronting the elm-trees, 
and looked down upon a narrow but well-frequent- 
ed thoroughfare, faced on the off-side by an iron 
railing, and leading into Piccadilly. 

To believe that through such a window, in broad 
daylight, a gentleman murderously assailed in the 
very midst of his family and dependents, could have 
been either forcibly dragged or secretly smuggled, 
and borne safely away, was more than the magis- 
trate, familiar with the modus operandi, and the 
usual hazards of crime, could school his mind to. 
It seemed absolutely incredible that no alarm 
should have been given. Presuming that a sudden 
and well-delivered blow had rendered the victim in- 
sensible, how lower and transport away the inani- 
mate body, without exciting the curiosity and sus- 
picion of the passengers, from whose presence the 
alley was scarcely for a moment free? 

Sir James Polhill was leaning from the window, 
revolving this question in his mind, and wondering, 
casually, how far a slender leaden water-pipe which 
passed up to the roof almost within arm’s-reach 
might have been concerned with the burglar’s suc- 
cessful entrance, when a squabble of the boys in the 
foot-way attracted his attention. 

A little burlesque of a highly popular ceremony 
appeared to be in progress. 

The smallest urchin of the group, with his elbows 
pinioned, his hands tied, and a dirty Welsh night- 
cap half concealing his blubbered face, was lifted 
on the shoulders of another, by way ef ladder, while 
an amateur Ketch in corduroys endeavored to ad- 
just a fragment of rope round his neck. A fourth 
performer, with his black, frouzy hair smoothed 
down over his face, and a sheet of street-ballads in 
his hand, enacted the part of reverend ordinary. 

The juvenile culprit, however, evinced a decided- 
ly impenitent and contentious frame of mind. It 
was clear that he repudiated the whole proceedings, 
and now writhed, kicked, and howled to an extent 
that had already filled the narrow thoroughfare with 
deeply-interested spectators, who, with an instinct- 
ive reverence for the more majestic aspects of the 
law, offered no interposition whatever. 

Annoyed, as well he might be, at this unbecom- 
ing travesty of one of our most venerable and cher- 
ished institutions, the excellent magistrate shouted 


‘angrily to the boys to disperse, making signs, more- 


over, to one of his rosy-breasted followers, looming 
in the distance, to scatter the tumultuous assem- 
blage. The condemned urchin was quickly re- 
prieved, and, with the tears undried on his face, 
was in the act of joining with the executioner and 
chaplain in a savage dance round his deliverer, 
when the latter was seen to pounce upon and recap- 
ture him. 

After a minute, during which some inquiry of 
much interest seemed to be proceeding, the officer 
entered the house, accompanied by the boy, from 
whose neck he had taken the piece of cord. The 
boy had been found with it in his hand early that 
morning, saying that he had picked it up under the 
window of the dressing-room. It bore at that time 
fresh marks of blood, and there was a noose at the 
end, which circumstance had perhaps suggested to 
the juvenile population of the vicinity the little 
amusement that had just been interrupted. 

There was no reason to doubt the boy’s state- 
ment. After all, the discovery was of no great mo- 
ment, 8 nothing more than a supposition 
that the cord might have been « portion of that 
used in lowering the merchant’s bh dy. The crime 
and its perpetrators remained as dark and doubtful 
as before. 

Sir James dangled the rope thoughtfully in his 
hand, as though weighing an imaginary criminal: 
‘*T am much mistaken,” he said, ‘if I do not per- 
ceive the print of a black thumb in this.” 

The officer glanced at his chief, not at the rope, 
for he understood his meaning. 

London—among its other public scandals, toler- 
ated no man knows how or why—was at that period 
infested by a gang of skilled ruffians, organized and 
directed by the greatest miscreant of the number, a 
fellow half-nobleman, half-gipsy, commonly known 
as ‘‘ Lord Lob.” Touching this title the works of 
Sir Bernard Burke are silent ; neither have we been 
able to trace in the archives of the Heralds’ Col- 
lege the arms and crest of Lob. But there was at 
that time no question that the credit of having add- 
ed this unit to the human family was due to the 
wild and eccentric Earl of Hawkweed, whose pro- 
tection, for a long time freely afforded, this young 
villain had alienated by a course of crime. 

Seldom, even among the most depraved, can an 
individual be found who loves guilt solely for the 
pleasure he experiences in its commission. Human 
nature, fallen as it is, seems to proscribe purpose- 
less crime. If, however, we may put faith in this 
robber’s recorded history, he must have been an ex- 
ception to the rule. It was known for certain that 
he invariably refused to participate in the proceeds 
of any one of the multitude of nefarious enterprises 
he planned and helped to execute. These were 
generally of a lofty, that is to say, impudent range. 
My lord interested himself in nothing of a low and 
pitiful character; nothing, in effect, that did not 
demand both power of combination and hardihood. 
Victory was worthless without the delight of strat- 





egy. There were the points of a good isa; 
leader about Lord Lob. Alas! that he ill coon 
skirmished against any thing but law and justice, 
harassed nothing but social order, no foe 
whe lings of fellow-citizens ! 

of a bank, an opulent City warehouse, 
a goldsmith’s shop, the waylaying of a distinguish. 
ed band of tra lon 


not a groat remaining, m lord would quietly 
saddle his brown pad, and sallying forth on his fa- 
vorite preserve, Lin 


from numerous, even in those regretted “‘ good old 
days,” when nothing in the range of endeavor was 
easier than to get hanged; for every well-trained 
Black-Thumb was adroit as he was daring, and 
there was, moreover, a law—which being the only 
one recognized by these worthies, was observed with 
the more fidelity—that no member of their little 
commonwealth should imperil his valuable exist- 
ence in petty individual ventures so long as any 
greater action was impending. 

To their leader one and all were heartily devoted, 
executing his orders—whatsoever they might be— 
with that blind and absolute confidence which goes 
far toward insuring the result it anticipates. 

Hence, then, it befell, that whenever any start- 
ling outrage, marked with peculiar features, was 
added to the daily catalogue-of crime, suspicion, as 
a thing of course, fastened upon the dreaded Black- 
Thumbs, and hence the worthy magistrate believed 
he saw the impression of these sooty digits in the 
deed he was investigating. 

As yet, he felt, the conclusion was premature, 
and suggested by the mysterious and motiveless 
character of the outrage. 

What, in the first place, was its real nature? 

It must have been one of three things: A planned 
assassination. An interrupted burglary, with vio- 
lence supervening. A simple abduction, or kid- 
napping. 

That it was a purposed assassination seemed the 
least probable of all. The generous, frank old man 
had not an enemy on earth. It was beyond the 
pale of likelihood that such a deed should have been 


must provoke alarm. And then, what murderer 
would multiply the chances of detection tenfold by 
seeking to remove the mutilated body ? 

The theory of an interrupted robbery was surely 
negatived by the fact that those who carried off the 
body might with infinitely greater facility have pos- 
sessed themselyes of the money and valuables they 
came to seek. Such things, it has been stated, were 
lying about where they could not escape notice, and 
in the very drawer that had been heard to open and 
reclose there was found, on e a bank- 
bill of large amount, and twenty-three guineas and 
a half in gold. 


As touching the abductional h: had the 
object been the charming little Polly-my- 
Lamb, the lawless, were at least 


though 
intelligible, but what advantage commensurate with 
the hazard could accrue to the assailants from the 
possession of the portly person of her excellent fa- 
ther? 


iety had rendered nearly imbecile—and with Polly- 
my-Lamb, who looked as white as a lily, but nei- 
ther wept nor lamented, the magistrate returned to . 
his office in a mood of unaccustomed depression. 
He endeavored to recall from some important coun- 
try service an officer named Henry Armour, dis- 
tinguished no less for his bull-dog courage than the 


con 
feebleness of frame and disturbance of spirit aug- 
She was rapidly sinking i 
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conduct which she could not comprehend. She was 
perpetually hearing his voice or step. Sometimes 
caught sight of him as he passed from room to room, 
and on one occasion believed that he had entered 
her dressing-room, and bitterly upbraided her with 
failing to send aid to him in the deadly scuffle in 
which his life was taken (such was her incoherent 
fancy), and also with employing insufficient means 
for the detection of his murderers. It was in vain 


at last permitted to indulge. Before the expira- 
tion of a twelvemonth from the fatal day the poor 
woman had sunk into a state which admitted no 
hape of amendment. 

The change that had come over Polly-my-Lamb 
was, though widely different, scarcely less remark- 
able. Those months of feverish anxiety had dealt 
with her as might an unnaturally fervid 
with blossoms of another kind, and led her to a 


self-reliant, jealous-judging little woman. 

Between Polly-my-Lamb and her kind papa there 
had existed a degree of attachment rarely witnessed 
even in that dear relationship. Except in those 
hours when the elder play-fellow was immersed in 
business, the two were seldom seen apart ; and it is 
certain that the merchant would have grudged even 
that necessary interval of separation from his dar- 
ling, had it not been devoted to the work of build- 
ing up for her a fortune it was his intention to ren- 
der, according to the estimate of that time—colos- 


sal. 

That kind of amazement with which youth re- 
ceives the first buffet in the battle of life, like a 
wound that stuns, came mefcifully to deaden the 
actual smart of the child’s wound at first. Poor lit- 
tle Polly-my-Lamb could not at all realize the fact 
that her father was gone. Her heart seemed to 
grope round in a bewildered way, seeking some- 
thing that was missing from its daily sensible exist- 
ence. Then, after a little time, the child rallied 
her reasoning powers—a pr doubt accelerated 
by the necessity of attending much to her mother, 
whose grief, loud and incessant, importuned all 
within its reach. Strength is gained by helping 
the weak. The child then began to reflect, and to 
be strong. Bitter as was her grief, and deep the 
wound that was galled and irritated by every sound 
and object the household circle supplied, the senti- 
ments of rage and revenge were entirely dominant. 
Polly-my-Lamb would have marched to the fiery 
stake (women did so, in her day, for i 
crown pieces in pewter), if she could by no other 
means have included in that torture the assassins 
of her father. 

Before the close of the year a second victim was 
borne from the mansion of the Three Elms. Mrs. 
Humpage yielded up her life and sorrows, and was 
laid to rest in the neighboring vaults of Saint James 


the Martyr. 











CHAPTER II. 


So poor Polly-my-Lamb was left in the rich deso- 
late house alone. Neither of her parents possessed 
any near relations. As for friends, the wayward 
child repelled every attempt to comfort her, every 
offer to bear her company, in her affliction. 

Two visitors only, after a short time, were ad- 
mitted, Mr. Bellamy, the family solicitor, and Sir 
James Polhill, the chief magistrate. The former 
laid before her her father’s will, in which he had be- 
queathed one half of his large fortune to his wife, 
with remainder to his daughter, the other moiety to 
trustees, for the benefit of the latter until her mar- 
riage or coming of age. Thus the whole property, 
producing, in those days, nearly six thousand 
income, seemed likely to centre absolutely in the 
young mistress, now just fifteen, of the house of 
Three Elms. Sir James could with difficulty re- 
press a start, so complete a transformation had the 
last two or three months effected in the appearance 
and demeanor of his young friend. He had come 
to visit the little thing, as on former occasions, in a 
sort of caressing, comforting, head-patting way, and 
here was a young woman, with set features and 
chill blue eyes, waving him to a somewhat distant 
seat, and awaiting with polite frigidity the explana- 
tion of his visit. 

Sir James found himself stammering words of 
commonplace condolence, and general offers of 
service, and was scarcely astonished when she cut 
him short: 

‘You can neither help nor comfort me, Sir, nor 
can you even recompense me for this intr—” (His 
benevolent look stopped her as though he had held 
up a warning hand)—‘‘interruption of the grief I 
prefer to indulge in privacy, except in one way. 
Tell me that the law has overtaken the—murder- 
ers.” 

A deadly paleness overspread her face as she 
ground the last word, almost inaudible, between 
her set teeth. 

“Such tidings, my dear young lady, we hope 
shortly—” 

““T know, I know!” burst in the child, clutching 
her fingers together, and beating them impatiently 
against her bosom. ‘“ Always the same, always the 
same !” 

‘“We—we have done our utmost,” replied Sir 
James, rising. 

*T am glad to hear you say so,” was the unex- 
pected answer. ‘‘It is time, then, that others be- 


gan.” 

“My dear?” 

‘Tt ean never be meant that this wicked murder 
should go unpunished, even in a world that can not, 
as it seems, administer the laws it makes. I know 
that it is to be found out, and it shall—yes, it shil/,” 
she added, her eyes wide open, and gleaming like 





- --—— 


asibyl’s. ‘If you can not trace these wicked men, 
J—child as you think me—will do it. For no oth- 
er end will I breathe. The wealth he left will help 
to secure it. Henceforth I know no hope, no care, 
no pleasure, but to revenge him. If you wish to 
be assured that I am in earnest, read this.” 

And she put into his hand a copy of the News- 
man, published that day. 

The magistrate read: 

‘* A reward of one thousand pounds sterling will 


the 

“This is tempting, indeed,” said Sir James. 
‘* When was this notice sent?” 

‘* Yesterday.” P 

** And your friends—do they approve this offer ?” 

‘*T have no friends: and I want my father.” 

“ Well, well, my dear,” said the good magistrate, 
*T, at leact, have no right to thwart your plans, 
though we might differ in our modes of action. You 
are a young lady of remarkable energy and self- 
reliance. If these be well directed, good results 
may as surely follow as though they had been the 
fruits of greater experience. I was about to tell 
you, a moment since, that I hope to-morrow to in- 
troduce a new auxiliary, for whom I have been 
waiting somewhat anxiously. For the present, 
farewell.” 


Polly-my-Lamb sat at the window this day, for 
the first time since her mother’s death, and looked out 
with orphan eyes upon the world. It was dreary, 
dripping weather. At intervals a rude wind swept 
the street, which was filled with staggering chairs, 
the bearers hardly able to make good their way 
against the sudden gyrations of the fitful storm. 

The poor child’s eyes were hot and dry, but her 
heart was full of tears. One thought possessed her 
wholly, raged within her—revenge for her father. 
But, how to obtain it? Scheme after scheme was 
revolved and dismissed, not for their too-extended 
grasp, but from the difficulties that attended every 
attempt to reduce them to detail. Thus it was not 
so easy, in practice, to raise a regiment of determ- 
ined men, each sworn, upon enlistment, to spend 
the last drop of his blood in the quest of Humpage. 
There were, again, difficulties in the way 
of fitting out a vessel for the purpose of visiting 
every country in the world, and ransacking its jails 
for any relenting ruffian who could throw light 
upon the great English murder. And, further, even 
supposing that six knights could be found, who, for 
an outfit of, say five hundred pounds apiece, and a 
handsome prize to the st.ccess{ul champion, would 
meet at Charing Cross, and take different roads in 
search of her father, i’: was far more probable that 
these intrepid cavaliers would themselves evanish, 
than that any one of th« vrotherhood should return 
triumphant. 

There was one alternative left, and though our 
young lady was not insensible to its romantic as- 
pect, and indeed could have actually named to her- 
self the very legend which furnished the idea, she 
nevertheless resolved on its adoption, and, in pur- 
suance of such: resolution, within a few moments 
Polly-my-Lamb might have been seen kneeling be- 
fore the portrait of her father, pledging herself to 
Heaven, by the most solemn vows, and with tearful 
earnestness, to yield her hand and fortune only to 
him who should discover and make known to her 
her father’s fate. 

She was happier after that. Polly-my-Lamb re- 
seated herself in the window, and once more gazed 
out upon the dreary day. 

What object can that be that first enchains her 


grow then start away, and 

yet again steal back for another wistful look ? 
Nothing more extraordinary than;a little white 
face, made yet smaller by masses of brown hair, 
through which two large heavy-lidded eyes gaze 
sadly out, as if answering hers; the face of a youth 


alone he had fought successfully with death. 
“Tf it were not sick, I should have imagined it 
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; they should walk up the hill. Lussac embraced 


companion had not plotted with the conductor to 
rob him in some solitary place. Perhaps, he also 
thought, another accomplice might be lurking in 
some spot near, ready to pounce on him. In truth 
poor Lussac deemed himself a lost man; he de- 
termined, therefore, to be on his guard. 

With regard to Mallaquet, when he saw Lussac 
become suddenly silent, he at once conceived simi- 
lar suspicions to those of his companion. He had 
not, it is true, like Lussac, been guilty of any indis- 
cretion endangering his own intci::ts ; but his pock- 
ets were filled with important papers, and the avow- 
al of his companion appeared to him now only an 
adroit trick to inspire him with confidence. Keep- 
ing at as great a distance as possible from each oth- 
er, the two travelers watched each other's move- 
ments, At last a marsh coming in the way forced 
them. into immediate contact on a narrow path. 
Their alarm and distrust went on increasing. Mal- 
laquet raised his hand to wipe his brow, bathed with 
perspiration. Lussac then stopped, thinking that 
he saw in his companion’s hand an instrument of 
murder. However, to brace his courage a little, 
he likewise raised his hand to take a pinch of snuff. 
Mallaquet, seeing this, stooped down to the muddy 
ground to escape the expected pistol-shot. 

After some time passed in the anguish of these 
mutual suspicions, Lussac determined to give ut- 
terance to his dread in words. ‘‘ We must,” said 
he, ‘“‘be thoroughly on our guard here. It is the 
very demon himself who has thrown us thus on the 
high-road in the middle of the night. Fortunately 
if we meet with any misfortune or attack there is 
nothing to be found on me but empty pockets.” 

Indeed,” replied Mallaquet, ‘‘you surely for- 
get the fifteen thousand francs which you have with 
you. ” 

“Oh! that was all nonsense,” cried Lussac ; 
‘*my words on this point were the merest wind; 
of course I was only joking.” 

This speech did not fail to increase the terror of 
Mallaquet. 

‘“‘ Well, whatever happens,” he said, after a few 
moment's hesitation, ‘‘ 1 am determined not to yield 
till I have fired my pistol as often as I can.” 

* Pistol!” exclaimed Lussac; ‘‘ but do you not 
know that it is forbidden to carry arms ?” 

‘* Forbidden, do you say?” continued Mallaquet, 
assuming an air of great courage: ‘there are reso- 
lute fellows, however, who do not much regard— 
who, in fact, laugh at—such prohibitions.” 

This conversation was interrupted by the trot of 
a horse; the rider was a postillion, who told our 
travelers that they had gone astray, and that they 
had, at least, a walk of two hours to the nearest 
posting-station. Both, more alarmed than ever, 
sought relief in furious oaths. 

Presently a carriage passed; Mallaquet and Lus- 
sac rushed toward it. Lussac wanted to get up be- 
hind, but the coachman struck him so fiercely with 
his whip that he was forced to let go his hold. Be- 
hold our travelers then dragging their weary limbs 
anew along the high-road. 

A light gleamed in the distance. Onur travelers, 
drowned in perspiration and crushed by fatigue, 
marched toward the spot where the light was shin- 
ing. It was a village; every body had gone to 
bed; but they at last succeeded in discovering an 
inn. 


Fresh mishap! All the rooms were occupied ; 
but the landlord, yielding after a while to their pas- 
sionate requests, gave them the room which he had 
reserved for himself. Hungry and weary, howev- 
er, the two companions felt the irresistible need for 
some food. The delay caused by the repast was 
marked by an absolute silence; and in nearly the 
same silence Mallaquet and Lussac prepared with 
their exhausted frames to taste the sweets of repose. 

“The moment I am in bed,” thought Mallaquet, 
‘I shall pretend to be asleep. I shall even snore 
with tolerable emphasis if needful ; but I shall keep 
myself alert for whatever may occur.” 

As for M. Lussac, after having slipped his port- 
folio under his pillow, wished his companion good- 
night, and blown out the candle, he placed him- 
self as cozily in the bed as he could, but kept his 
eyes fixed in the darkness on the corner of the room 
where the brigand was. : 

Two hours passed away, marked by the most 
complete on both sides, The first fee- 
ble light of the dawn was beginning to peep through 
when M. Lussac perceived arp ry 
precau and approaching his own bed on tip-toe. 
Einneue thon chapel Gvenetett-tentaiioes. 
M. Lussac’s heart beat like a steam-engine. For- 


slept, but neither of them also having suffered any 


greater harm than a good fright, they set out in the | 


course of the morning arm in arm for Rouen, be- 
came intimate friends, and ended by forming a com- 
mercial partnership. The ‘house Mallaquct and 





Company still prospers at Paris, and each of the 
partners amuses himself with telling the singular 
circumstances which led to their business relations. 
It is never, however, without emotion that M. Mal- 
laquet hears M. Lussac speaking of the moment 
when the knife was kept ready under the bed-clothes 
for a fatal stab. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


TUE WAYS OF LIFE. 

Turer's a right way, and there's a left way, and there 
ie, also, a middie way. The iatter course is apparently 
the most followed, for meet a dozen in the course 
of the day, and the chances are that out of the 
twelve will, if you ask them, ‘+ Well, how are you getting 
on?" instantly reply, ‘Oh! middling, thank you.” There 
are more middile-men in this world than any others. 





The other day, one John Double was convicted cf biga- 
my under extenuating ci cos, and t 1 to 
one month's imprisonment. That was not much; but 
still, if Double is worthy of his name, has he not a right to 
have two wives? 





The reason why Indies’ watches are made of the diminu- 
tive size they are, is because time is generally euch a very 
small object in a lady's eyes. 








ODE TO MY WIFE'S MILLINER. 
Dearer to me than I dared to think: 
Dearer to me than the flowering Pink! 
Dearer to me than many I've known 
Of the little Milliners now full blown. 

Ah! When she came for her bill to call, 
Then, then I found she was dearer than all. 





Lrrenany NeTice oy gg ay ey Bank- 
ers ook, illustrated with figures. Butcher's Book — 
motto, “he times are out of joint." ‘*Some suits fora 
a with a long account of the Same," by our own 

jor. 


Masters and mistresses are fond of calling eervants “the 
— plagues of life.” We are extremely curious to 
now what servants are in the habit of calling their mas- 
ters and mistresses? Depend upon it, it is something ex- 
tremely endesring! 


If the clerk were to burn a pastile in chureh, what would 
be the effect ’—The congregation would be incerved, and 
the parson in a fume. 


A ConTaapiction 1x Teems.—The very bluntest observ- 
are often pointed. 


Scnstirvre ror Eau Sucrér.—Take a quantity of slush, 
and sweeten it with charcoal. F 




















A man attains his majority at twenty-one, but it is diffi- 
cult to say when a woman attains hers, There are differ- 
ent terms applied tothe two sexes. For instance, whoever 
heard of a lady spoken of as being ‘* under age ?" 


USEFUL FAMILY RECIPES, 

To Stuff a Heir.—First catch your heir; then invite 
him to your table, and stuff him with all the good thi 
that are able. In pressing them upon him do not 
rebufle, and if your heir be young he will soon be nicely 
stu 


To Dish a Bore.—Invite your bore to dinner, and, as 
an additjonal inducement for him to be sure to come, juet 
drop a casual hint that you intend to have some turtle. 
This you will be careful to forget to order; and if you tell 
your cook to send up nothing in ite place, and then let 
your bore sit down to a cold shoulder of mutton, with no 
pudding to follow, you may rest assured that he is very 
nicely dis! 

To Remove Corns.—Cut away as much of your corns as 
you are able, then place your kitchen poker in the fire, 
and, when it is white-hot, apply it pretty freely to each 
corn in succession, until you feel quite certain that they 
are all removed. 








QUEER QUERIES. 

Onght a pair of trowsers which have been obtained on 
credit to be ly regarded as breeches of trust? 

When a man s to speak with a quiver in his 
voice, is it right to think his speech an-arrow-minded 
one? 

Would a promissory note which is made payable at 
sight be a legal tender to an iamate of a biind asylum? 


PLAIN TRUTHS FOR PLAIN PEOPLE. 


Chess is unless it is played on the square 
Seoall tally fo ike emall bpadne lithe of it goes . very 


great way. 

Pure milk, unlike the pure truth, is good for nothing 
when drawn from the well. 

You may depend upon it, but no man of the name of 
Smith likes being joked about it. 


Talking of dogs, the late Mr. Job Caudle was wont to 
remark, in his jocular moods, to his children, that Ma's 
tiffs were utterly destructive of Pa's time, 














Never interrupt ladies when speaking—-you may hear 
of something to your advantage, If there is any excep- 
tion to this rule, it is perhaps where one of the interlocu- 
tors is your mother-in-law. 





Tor Nearest Arrroacn To Tae MILLEeNnicu.—If we 
would only love others. one half so much as we love our- 
selves, what a happy world it would be! 


Pearls are found in oysters, and oysters rarely cost more 
than a shilling a d*een, but still it strikes us that a man 
would have to shell out to a pretty considerable extent 
before he could expect to meet with a single pearl. 


At Abbotsford a little child's cradle is shown, not as be- 
longing to the great poet, but as being actually Sir Wal- 


Mrs. Granty says she can't abear thet nasty prize-fight- 
hw it sometimes occasions the employment of 














A Comuenctat. TavTa.—Money, like a boot, when it's 
tight, is extremely trying. 





ExrravaGanoce In Fasmronasie Lirs.— When poverty 
comes in at the door, the Turkey carpet hangs out of the 
window. 





Pore Ermce.—Why is « selfish man a good Christian ? 
—Because he loves his worst enemy; that is, himeelf. 


A short time ago there waa in vogue s head-dress called 
the sugar-loaf bonnet. Young ladies generally considered 








it a sweet thing. ie a 
Domestic Eoonoxy.—The best thing you can do wii’: 
measly pork is to cure it. 





Tar Cor Tat NRITHER CuEERS wos InepniaTs.— 
The hiccup. 

Why is a person of an even temper like Greek fire ?— 
Because you can’t put lilm oat. 











Grace before meat—ae the young lady eaid when sho 
laced herself too tight to swallow. 

Cours ror Batpwess, —Onious rubbed on the 
head are said to restore the hair. They will maks 
it grow strong. 
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RETURN OF VETERAN VOLUNTEERS ON FURLOUGH.—[From 4 Drawnxe sy Me. Danixt R. Kutcut.] 
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THE GREAT STORM IN THE 
: WEST. 


Trr Western papers come to us full of the most 
thrilling accounts of the recent great snow-storm in 
the West, which covered an area of three thousand 
miles, and was of unparalleled severity. Those 
who were carefully housed against the extremities 
of cold easily avoided the stinging punishment of 
this great calamity: but what frail barriers stood 
between it and exposed poverty! The recital of 
the sufferings of those on board the Western trains 
is peculiarly affecting. The Chicago Times of the 
8d instant tells the story of a single train on its way 
to that city, and the fearful extremities to which it 
was reduced. On page 49 we give an illustration 
representing the disastrous incident. 


The Michigan Central, due at Chicago at half past 10 
o'clock in che evening, proceeded with considerable diffi- 
culty for seven miles—a distance which it was able to 
reach only at 6 o'clock the next morning —when the 
train plunged into an immense drift, which barred all 
further progress. The situation was one of great peril, 
and the only hope of rescue lay in the arrival of the Mich- 
igan Southern train, which must cross the track of the 
Central Road at a distance of four hundred yards from 
where the train was imbedded. But who could tell but 
that this expected train might also be in a like situation? 
Over a hundred pa-sengers occupied the three passenger- 
cars, and many of ilem were women and children, besides 
two wounded soldiers, The fires were almost ont, and if 
not replenished there was no escape from a frozen death. 
Strong men nerved themselves for the emergency, and, 
digging through snow-banks ten feet in depth, found some 
fence rails, which they brought on board for fuel. But 
out of this momentary relief arose a fresh disaster. The 
violent draft of wind through the burning Few soon 
bronght the stoves and pipes to a red heat, and the roof 
of one of the cars was shortly ina b'aze. What was to be 
done? If the flames were not put down every car was 
doomed, as it was impossible to separate one from another. 
The question of life or death rested between the strength 
of the passengers and of that fire. Both men and women 
fought the flames with snow, until at length they were 
thoroughly subdued. Then again, after the menace of 
the fire, came that of the bitter cold. The roof had been 
burned off, and the wind and snow beat in without mercy. 
This car was no longer tenable, and into the other two the 
hundred passengers had hardly been crowded when one 
of these was on fire. Again the enemy was fought and 
baffled; but again was it necessary for the entire company 
to transfer themselves to the single remaining car. It 
was now 2 o'clock in the afternoon. No help was at hand, 
and after the exhausting labors of the forenoon the pas- 
sengers seemed resigned to indifference, as if their fete 
were settled. But the hoped-for train came at last, and 
stopped for the sufferers on this miserable land-wreck. 





THE REAL MURDERER. 
I 

I stoop for several minutes looking in through 
the shop-window, while my heart still shrank back 
from the course I had marked out. If the book- 
seller had been a stern, even a business-like look- 
ing man, I should have given it up; but he was 
mild and melancholy, and had the nervous aspect 
of a man who had lately received a severe mental 
shock. Having studied his face well, I walked in 
quietly, and in a subdued, but steady manner, told 
him I was in immediate want of work, and that I 
had heard he was making inquiries for a woman to 
undertake the stitching in the binding-room of his 
establishment. He replied, with a scared and side- 
long glance at an inner room, that he was indeed 
in urgent want of a stitching-woman, but he also 
required one who would live in the house, as his 
family were not coming to dwell there; and that 
no person who had applied for the place would con- 
sent tothatarrangement. To me, on the contrary, 
it contained a premise of success, which I seized 
instantly. 

‘*Sir,” I said, “‘I know all the circumstances; 
but I am without a home, and I shall be willing to 
agree to your terms. I am not easily frightened ; 
and I have been used to living in a house alone for 
many years.” 

He seemed relieved by my words and steady 
tone; but he regarded me with a slight air of sur- 
prise and curiosity, seeing in me only a very quiet, 
ordinary person, dressed in the plainest garb of a 
work-woman. ‘The terms he proposed were liberal 
enough, and I agreed to them on the spot; only de- 
siring him to let me look over the work-rooms and 
dwelling-place. Mr. Saxon called to an assistant 
to take charge of the shop, and then led the way 
himself. The house was empty of furniture, save 
a few articles in the kitchen which I was to inhabit, 
and in a kind of office for Mr. Saxon’s use directly 
behind the shop. Passing through the empty 
chambers we ascended tu the second floor and en- 
tered the binding-room, a large, low, unceiled work- 
shop, containing an old unused printing-press, and 
the binding-press, upon which lay the tools just left 
by the binder, whose feet we heard descending the 
outer stair as we went in from the house. In one 
corner of the room there was a steep staircase. 
Taking up the candle from the table where Mr. 
Saxon had put it down, I stepped quickly and de- 
cisively toward it, without waiting for any remark 
or objection, and he followed me, though in silence 
and with some hesitation. The stairs opened, with- 
out a doorway, into an attic occupying the whole 
length of the premises, with the black beams and 
rafters of the peaked roof rising high overhead. A 
narrow dormer-window, set into a little gable in 
the slope of the roof, cast a scanty streak of the red 
evening light across one end of the attic, leaving 
the space beyond in deeper gloom. The blackened 
floor was crowded with piles of reams of paper reach- 
ing up to the blackened roof, with here and there a 
narrow passage between them, the widest of which 
led to a closet at the furthest end, divided by a 
slight partition of lath and plaster, and forming a 
-2parate room completely dark and secret. I made 
my way to it with some difficulty, and found it so 
filled with paper that there was not space for a 
single person to enter it. I stood still for a minute 
gazing down the close walls of paper to the fading 
light in the sky, a single line of lurid red just visi- 
ble through the dormer-window; and then I re- 
turned to my white-faced and nervous master. _ 

‘You tell me you know all the circumstances, 
young woman?” he said, in a low and tremulous 


tone. 
“J zead them in the papers, Sir,” I answered, 


‘‘and I happened to have a relation who once 
worked here—before your time—and we were in- 
terested about it. Yonder closet is the very place 
where old Mr. Saxon was found dead—murdered, 
I suppose. Do you think the young man, the ap- 
prentice, was really guilty of the crime?” 

‘“‘T can not tell,” he replied, hastily; ‘‘the jury 
acquitted him; and by this time he has left the 
country, I hear. But this is no place to talk about 
it. Are you willing to live in the house alone ?” 

‘*Sir, I am very poor,” I said, “and it will suit 
my means to live where I shall have no rent to pay. 
You see for yourself I am not nervous. I have not 
even a place to go to to-night, and I dislike the 
lodging-houses.” 

There was little risk in taking me in, for all the 
chambers and work-shops could be secured ; and 
after my master had scanned my face for a moment 
with his sidelong gaze, he gave his consent for me 
to take possession at once, glad to meet, with a de- 
cent-looking woman who would :ive in the house. 
In an hour's time I had removed my few goods 
into the empty dwelling, and Mr. Saxon, after 
locking up his own room and the shop, had taken 
his departure, bidding me good-night kindly, but 
with an air of mingled wonder and satisfaction. I 
lighted a fire in the kitchen-grate, perhaps for the 
first time since the murdered man had perished in 
the attic two stories overhead; and drawing up the 
only chair in the place to the warm and lightsome 
hearth, I sat down with my face resting upon my 
spread hands, and with my hearing unnaturally 
keen for every sound, I began to think, and con- 
sider, and ponder over many things in my heart. 

Until six weeks before I had been earning my 
own living comfortably by the embroidery of re- 
ligious vestments, in my native town about ten 
miles from this; being also betrothed, and on the 
eve of marriage to George Denning, the foreman 
and ornamental bookbinder for the murdered man. 
Through his influence, my only brother, a lad six 
years younger than I, had been received into the 
same establishment, and worked under him at the 
bookbinding. Our marriage had been put off from 
time to time, until George could furnish the cot- 
tage he had taken, which was somewhat larger and 
better than befitted our position, so as to satisfy our 
fastidious tastes, which had been cultivated and fos- 
tered by the beauty of our employments. Besides, 
George was not without some res#ss ambition, and, 
though the murdered man was always considered 
very close and miserly, still he had business sense 
enough to pay well for the first-rate workmanship, 
by which George brought repute and money to his 
establishment. 

The last embroidery I ever traced was an altar- 
cloth of crimson velvet, upon which I had just fin- 
ished working the letters ‘I. H. S.” with rays of 
golden glory round them, when George Denning 
rushed in, ghastly and almost breathless, and fol- 
lowed closely by a policeman. He said, though his 
white lips almost refused to speak the words, that 
old Mr. Saxon had been found dead in the paper- 
room, and that Willie was missing. Though his 
voice shook, he spoke hurriedly, before the police- 
man could check him, as if to give me a hint to 
conceal any thing I knew. But I knew nothing. 
All the sunny morning I had been tranquilly em- 
broidering the sacred ‘‘I. H. 8.” upon the crimson 
altar-cloth, thinking only of the home that was pre- 
paring for me, while the murdered man lay dead, 
and Willie was fleeing or hiding for his life. And 
wherefore should he flee or hide? 

I would not write that dream of agony if I could. 
Willie was discovered in the darkest corner of the 
steerage of an emigrant s»ip bound for America, 
just as he had fled, without luggage, almost with- 
out a shilling after his passage was paid. He re- 
fused resolutely to give any explanation of his con- 
duct. But there was nothing, save his mysterious 
flight, to fix the crime upon him, though the whole 
attic was ransacked for some clew to the murderers 
under the vigilant superintendence of George Den- 
ning. The feeble, infirm old man had been found 
dead just outside the closet door, with traces of a 
vehement struggle for life about him, and with 
reams of paper fallen upon him in such a manner 
as to prove that the murderer had thrown them 
down in making his escape. But no scrap of evi- 
dence could be brought against Willie, though sus- 
picion, even my own, was strong against him; and 
he pleaded with tears at his trial—for he was com- 
mitted to take his trial at the assizes—that he was 
not guilty. 

That was the verdict returned by the jury, 
after a fearfully prolonged deliberation. Even I 


the mystery of his flight; but guilty, or not guilty, 
he belonged to me alone, and there was no one else 
to receive him when the law released him. They 
gave him up to me, this pale, slight, boyish strip- 
ling of twenty, with fair curls and soft blue eyes 
and tremilous lips like our mother’s—this boy 
branded with the foul accusation of murder. We 
had to be attended by policemen as we trod our sor- 
rowful way through the streets, and while Willie 
cowered into the furthest corner of the railway- 
carriage, screening himself behind me, strange faces 
came to stare in upon us; but no man took his seat 
beside us. A dull drizzling rain, the rain that 
comes with an east wind, was falling when we 
reached our native town; yet behind us, and on 
each side, but at a marked distance, as if some ban 
was upon us, there went with us through the old 
familiar streets, a band of pointing, whispering wit- 
nesses, while Willie leaned heavily upon my arm 
and drooped his head, unable to bear the dim light 
of the clouded sky. Every step was a heart-pang. 
But we reached home at last, and while he slunk in 
hastily, I turned and faced our townspeople, un- 
til most of them moved silently and quickly away. 
He had sunk down, faint and quivering in every 
limb, upon the settle by the fire-place, and, with a 
| strange calmness, I set about getting tea ready, as 
I had done many a Sunday evening when George 
and he had come over to see me. There was a 
| dreary resemblance to Sunday in that evening. All 
‘my work, my embroidery frames and reels of co- 
 lored silks, were cleared away out of sight, and we 





did not fully believe in his innocence, so deadly was }- 





. 
were wearing our Sunday dress; even the church 
bells were chiming for the week-day service, and 
the old alms-woman, who had been in to light our 
fire, had placed the Bible and hymn-book upon. the 
table. We were very quiet, too; quieter than we 
ever were when George was about the house; but 


I was expecting him every minute, and so was 


Willie. All the evening, through the splash of the 
rain and the moan of the wind, we listened for the 
clicking of the latch under his hand. But I began 
to understand his absence, as the clock ticked out 
the creeping hours moment by moment; and still 
George never came. I called myself down in the 
depths of my heart, and even there I tried to root 
out the thought lest it should ever betray itself in 
words; I called myself the sister of a murderer, 
and renounced all claim to be George Denning’s 
wife. 

I formed'my plans while Willie slept like a child, 
worn out with the deathly agitation of the day; his 
full, pouting lips relaxing into smiles of content as 
he lay along the old settle, and the fire-light play- 
ing upon his bleached face, which but a few weeks 
since had borne such a brave look of coming man- 
hood. My hoard, which I had been saving against 
my wedding, had been spent upon his defense, and 
I had not enough money to take us both together 
to America; he could not stay behind, so he should 
go on before me, and I would continue my embroid- 
ering until I could earn sufficient to join him. I 
know now that there was in my inmost thoughts a 
secret, subtle hope that when he was fairly gone 
George would seek me again, and that there might 
still be something of the happiness we had so long 
looked forward to in the future. Willie agreed to 
my plan eagerly, and pressed forward the few prep- 
arations we had to make; so that in another week 
I went with him to Liverpool, and engaged a berth 
in an emigrant ship for him, with no fear of his be- 
ing arrested and brought back now. But of that 
one awful subject we never spoke to one another, 
though the boy’s manhood seemed crushed into the 
helplessness and indecision of a child, appealing 
and clinging to me until the last moment, as if he 
could not part with me. I stood upon the land- 
ing-stage, watching the vessel as it was towed down 
the river, till the fog into which it was sailing cov- 
ered it from my eyes; and then I opened a scrap 
of paper which Willie had pressed into my hand at 
parting: : 

“What can I do?” was written upon it. ‘‘ Sis- 
ter, I am heart-broken for you, but I could die 
thankfully if I knew you would be happy. George 
Denning knows I am as innocent of this crime as 
an unborn babe. If he would only tell you I am 
not guilty I would be satisfied. Sister, you do not 
believe it yet, but only hear what he can say. He 
knows that I am innocent.” 

I read these sentences over until the one idea 
they expressed took full possession of my mind. 
George could prove at least to me that my Willie 
was innocent, and I must obtain this proof from 
him by any means. All the time I was traveling 
down to the town I was pondering over this secret. 
It was in George Denning's heart; but was not I 
there too? and had he not a thousand times de- 
clared he could not, if he would, conceal a thought 
from me? True, it must be full of anguish and 
shame, or even, maybe, some partnership in guilty 
knowledge, or George would have come forward at 
once to free my brother. Yet both of them had 
kept silence; and Willie had risked his life upon 
the secret. But whatever this mystery was be- 
tween my young brother and my betrothed hus- 
band, I had a right to know it, and decide upon it 
for myself—I, no longer a child, but a woman, who 
had battled with the world. Endless speculations 
crossed my mind, always strengthening my resolu- 
tion to spend my life, if that were necessary, in 
clearing Willie from the false accusation which had 
sent him forth a stranger among strangers. 

I knew the way to the pretty cottage in the sub- 
urbs of the town; for I had been there once, not 
long since, with George and Willie, to see the prep- 
arations they were both making for me after their 
work-hours. Something of the old hope and con- 
fidence awoke, as from a long and miserable trance, 
when I swung back the garden wicket, and walked 
slowly down the path to the porch, where he and 
I had sat together, talking in interrupted whispers, 
that one and only time I ever crossed his threshold. 
T needed only a few words from his lips; and though 
Willie and I might have something to forgive, how 
easy it would be toforgive him! I was not think- 
ing of the murdered man at all, and scarcely of 
crime, in connection with George; only that there 
was a painful secret between us, and he must dis- 
close it to me. As I lingered in the porch, before 
the door which was to have opened to me as a cher- 
ished wife, the latch was lifted from within, and 
George Denning stood face to face with me. It 
was only a few weeks since we had met, but they 
had wrought the changes of a lifetime in him. 
When I had known him in that far distant past 
he was a strong, powerful man, with the energy of 
a warm spirit in every feature of his handsome face. 
Now he stood before me gaunt, and pale, and shat- 
tered, with a drooping head, and languid eyes that 
hardly kindled into life as they rested suddenly 
upon me. He stretched out his trembling hand to 
the door-post for support, but it seemed to me like 
a barrier to prevent my entrance. 

‘*T am not coming in,” I said; but the strong 
man reeled giddily, and would have stumbled over 
his own threshold if I had not extended my arms to 
his help. He sank down upon the porch seat, and, 
leaning his head upon my shoulder, he groaned 
bitterly. 


‘*Oh, Rachel!” he cried, in a weak, querulous . 


voice, like an ailing child, ‘‘how I have suffered! 
I have been ill almost to death, ad longing all the 
time for one sight of you. But you have come 
back to me. God bless you, my Rachel! You 
have sought me out, and not cast me off. You 
are a true Christian, Rachel.” 

‘Willie is gone,” I answered, with a keen thrill 
of joy at his words of welcome. “It was we who 
thought you had forsaken us, never coming to see 
us, and I counting myself a murderer’s sister. But 





Wiilie says yon know he is innocent. Tell me, 
George; trust me with the secret. What is it? 
What can it be that could hinder you coming for- 
ward to clear Willie?” 

My voice fell into a whisper as I uttered the last 
words; and in the silence that followed we could 
hear the far-away mournful under-tone from the 
life in the city, that always sounds to me like a 
ceaseless wailing over the sorrow and crime of the 
crowded homesteads. But in the gardens round us 
the birds were singing their last and gayest songs 
in the spring twilight; and the children, in their 
new freedom from the pinching cold of winter, were 
filling the quiet places with noisy laughter. 

“Rachel,” said George, raising himself up from 
leaning against me, and looking away from me 
with languid and gloomy eyes, ‘‘there is no secret. 
I know nothing but what you know. Of course 
Willie thinks that I believe him innocent, as I do, 
upon my own soul. How could a lad like him be 
guilty of such acrime? It will make no difference 
between us that suspicion fell upon him, Rachel. 
I meant te see him before he sailed, but I was so 
ill. See how I tremble even now !” 

He did tremble like one of the young leaves upon 
the slender twigs of the poplar-trees in the hedge- 
rows, and his voice was more shaken than his frame. 

“George,” I answered, “though I was Willie’s 
own sister, I did not clear him. Why did he fly 
like a criminal, and hide for his life? There is 
some reason, some secret between you, and I will 
find it out. If it takes my whole life I must know 
it. There can be nothing more between us unless 
you will tellme. Oh! tellme. I love you; butI 
am no silly girl to love you blindly. I will never 
marry you with a mystery that may be murder be- 
tween us. How did this old man die? Who was 
the murderer, George? And why should you and 
Willie risk every thing to screen him ?” 

“There is no mystery,” he said, in a tone of 
weariness, and leaning his head back against the 
wall, with his eyes closed, and his pale sunken facc 
upturned to mine; ‘“‘I knéw nothing, Rachel. 
Willie fied in a kind of panic; that is all I know. 
You are sacrificing yourself and me for nothing; 
but if you will leave me, you must; I can not help 
it. I did not think you could speak and look like 
this; when I am ill, too. I should like you to go 
away now, and write to me when you are calmer. 
You excite me too much.” 

He spoke in the petulant manner of a sick man, 
and I tried to soothe him; but he seemed impatient 
for me to be gone, and I left him, looking back as I 
stepped out of the shadow of the porch, to catch a 
farewell glance of mingled agony and relief upon 
his wasted face. I went home to my native town, 
and settled my few affairs there, with the determ- 
ination to return, and put myself into some position 
where I could watch him constantly, or regain my 
influence over him. I had heard of a woman being 
wanted in Mr. Saxon’s binding-room, and I applicd 
immediately to him for the place, giving an assumed 
name, and securing myself from detection as Will- 
iam Holland’s sister. 


IL 


So all that night I sat up, being too wakeful and 
feverish for any thought of sleep; sometimes rest- 
ing for an hour upon the haunted hearth, and then 
pacing to and fro through the empty, sounding 
rooms, and trying restlessly the locked doors of 
those work-rooms where I was to meet with George ; 
for to-morrow, Mr. Saxon had said, his foreman, 
who had been dangerously ill, was about tc resume 
his employment. He would not dream, let the 
visions of his troubled sleep be wild rs they might 
be, of the meeting that lay before h‘r.: on this day, 
that was dawning faint and gray tLrough the de- 
serted house. At an early hour the other workmen 
came, and saw in me a grave, quiet, dull woman, 
who was willing to be a drudge to her sewing-press ; 
but I was waiting stealthily for George. To me 
there were no other beings in the world but our two 
selves, no other interest but the secret between us. 
I heard him coming up the outer stair, which led 
from the yard, step by step, while I sat still at 
the sewing-press, working at the handicraft I had 
learned as a child. There was something death- 
like in his face, a livid, leaden dawning of despair, 
when he saw me, though his former comrades flocked 
in from other work-rooms to ‘welcome him. We 
were not alone once during the day; and as the 
hours passed by I perceived a change coming over 
his expression—a dogged, sullen aspect of resolve ; 
a strong making up his mind to the contest with 
me. 

I thought I had not entered upon my mode of 
action rashly, yet I had not in the least foreseen 
what my life would be. I reckoned upon George 
yielding in a few weeks at the utmost, and confiding 
his secret, whatever it might be, to my keeping. 
But I had not counted upon the slow and tortur- 
ing death of love, and the deadly suspicion, ever 
strengthening itself, that sprang up in its place. 
My impressions of the crime I was setting myself to 
track out had been as vague as those of any wo- 
man’s would be, when the guilt appeared to rest 
either upon her lover or her brother; nor had I 
measured my strength for the dreadful task I had 
chosen. When the hours of work were over, and 
every one except myself left the blood-stained and 
abandoned dwelling, then I began to know full well, 
with a deep, and keen, and awful insight, what the. 
sin was which had driven my brother into exile, 
and the secret of which was hidden in the heart of 
my betrothed husband. Then—when there came 
the ghostly sense of a presence that had passed away 
bodily, but might still be lurking unheard and un- 
seen about the place of violence ; when my feet trod 
the stairs up which the murdered man had ascended 
to meet his death; when I sat upon the hearth, 
where he had rested for the last time, thinking little 
that its homely warmth and light were to be never 
more for him—then I realized the utter horror of the 
deed of murder that had hurried him out of life, 
without time for preparation or repentance. During 
the long summer evenings of th> first year, after 
Mr. Saxon had gained enough conficence in me to 
leave the work-rooms unlocked, I used to mount to 
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that fatal attic, where the daylight lingered some 
half-hour after it had forsaken the streets below ; and 
amidst the countless pages of blank paper, wondered 
whether any of them would ever be employed in 
sending forth the haunting secret to the world. 
These walls which I could touch ; yonder eye-like 
window with its beam of disclosing light ; these had 
sheltered and shone upon the murderer in his deed, 
as they sheltered and shone upon me. This dead 
and secret closet, lying in accumulated darkness like 
a lurking-place for crime, what could not it tell me 
were the oppressive silence of the tainted attic once 
broken? The deep shadows always dwelling in the 
corners and under the steep rafters were only a de- 
gree less ghastly, for they seemed still to curtain it, 
than the murderous scene itself; yet they were 
there, as an irremovable veil before my eyes, from 
morning till evening. 

At first there was keen expectation to keep me 
up. Every morning, when I heard George Den- 
ning’s foot upon the stair, my heart beat with the 
hope that to-day he would break through his awful 
reserve. Every evening, as he tarried until all the 
workmen had left the premises, sometimes linger- 
ing and loitering about with a restless step and un- 
certain air, I felt certain that now he was about to 

. All day long he was in the same room with 
me. I could look at any moment into his set face, 
or compel him to reply to my questions about the 
work; but it was not possible to tear thig secret 
from him after he had sealed it down in his inmost 
heart. It always seemed so near to me, so close to 
my possession ; not a minute but it was in his power 
to utter it into my hearkening ears, but no craving, 
ne supplication of mine could force that minute, or 
that utterance to come. With a dreary fellowship 
of despair and bitter regret, we were stifling day 
after day the love, which had been more the steady 
and long-tried affection of a man and woman than 
the fitful passion of a boy and giri. There was in 
his manner a grave and suffering dignity, but also 
a hopeless silence. It was as if some mute, inar- 
ticulate being possessed a knowledge that was es- 
sential to me, and I could read at times a faint hint 
of it in its troubled eyes, but could never hear it in 
its urgent import. 

After twelve months of this desperate conflict be- 
tween us, I was told he was going to be married. 
The girl was a young, silly, pretty creature, who 
took a fancy to him, and did all the wooing perse- 
veringly herself. I had heard of it in the way of 
gossip from the other workmen; but he told me 
himself a day or two before his wedding, speaking 
in a low and trembling voice, while his face was 
turned away from me over his work. I had no- 
thing to say, and my silence provoked him. He 
threw down his tools, and drew nearer to my table, 
but slowly and doubtingly. 

**Have you no pity?” he cried, with an under- 
tone of suppressed fierceness; “you are sacrificing 
yourself-and me for a wild fancy. I have no secret 
to tell you; yet you haunt this place with your pale, 
sickly face, till I would rather see the ghost of the 
dead man himself. Rachel, I will marry you now, 
if you will have me. Or I will pay your passage 
over to America. Only leave this place. Do not 
torment me with your everlasting presence.” 

“No,” I said; ‘‘these twelve months my suspi- 
cion has been growing, and I'll remain here till I've 
proved it. Maybe I am ordained to be the avenger 
of that murder, and I shall find it out in time ; in 
the appointed time. Marry you, George Denning ? 
Marry you, when you know, and I know, that there 
is a guilty secret on your soul, perhaps even to the 
crime of murder. We are fellow-workpeople, and 
we will remain so till the end comes. If there is 
no consciousness of sin in you, you will at leas 
tolerate my presence.” . 

“1 can not,” he groaned, “I can not!” and he 
strode across the floor, and mounted the winding 
staircase into the paper-room above, where he 
staid during the rest of the day, being busy, as it 
seemed, with the crowded reams of paper, with 
which our present employer overstocked himself 
until the attic was filled to the roof. I made an 
errand once to follow him, and found him toiling, 
with all his great strength, at arranging the heavy 
packages; and when the time for leaving work 
came, and he passed through the binding-room 
where I was getting my tea, he looked faint and 
bh with exhaustion. During the past winter 
I had left off lighting my fire in the kitchen, choos- 
ing to sit by the one kept burning in the work- 
room; and all that night I fancied I heard again 
the heavy sounds of his day’s toil in the attic over- 
head 


He was married on a Sunday, and came back to 
work the next day, not allowing himself and his 
silly young wife even a brief holiday; and once, 
whén in the folly of the first month of marriage 
she made an excuse to follow him to his work-shop, 
she went home in tears from his stern chiding. I 
thought his marriage would not touch me; yet it 
made a vital difference. Hitherto there had been 
a subtle hope underlying all my suspicion, that the 
secret was less deadly than I feared, so that once 
known to me with its extenuating circumstances, 
there might still be a possibility of loving him 


Thad only to glance 
press, and my eye caught his face, 
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were compelled to utter my name. On my side I 
was very calm, but always watching. Whenever 
he mounted the corner staircase his last glance 
showed him that I was noticing and listening to 
every movement. I knew every expression of his 
face, and every tone of his voice, so as to measure 
accurately every emotion that thrilled through his 
heart and soul. Sometimes by a few words from 
the pages under my hand, or by a softly sung verse 
—he used to love my singing—of some hymn of judg- 
ment and threatened vengeance, I could make his 
stern features quiver like those of a child in dread 
of punishment. Let him come as early as he would 
in the morning, I was seated at my press before 
him; and in the evening he left me still sitting be- 
side the work-room fire. There was no moment of 
his working life, the daily hours of toil in which he 
earned his bread, but I was beside him, haunting 
him—the embodiment of a horrible suspicion, set 
against him as a living sign of an unuttered and as 
yet undefined accusation. 

But this was not al. From his early youth 
George had been a member of a Methodist congre- 
gation, holding a somewhat honorable position among 
them; and in his religious life I was with him, at 
his side ; noticing, listening, catching up every word 
he suffered to fall from his lips, All the profession 


needed to escape from coming wrath, he, George 
Denning, was one, and I, Rachel Holland, was an- 
other. In our weekly meetings, where each in 
turn gave an account of his inner life 


where all else sat with closed or downcast eyes, 
while he gave utterance to the few, feeble, common- 
place empty words he dared to speak before me, 
let his heart burn within him as it would. It was 
the mockery of a soul-refreshing confession, the 
dead image of a living fellowship. Twiee he broke 
out into wild, ungovernable lamentations, full of an 
exceeding bitterness and mystery, which shook him 
in every nerve, and left him without strength or 
speech; while it was in my power, by a chance 
solemn werd here and there, some awful threaten- 
ing, some dread suggestive verse which hinted at 
an unknown sin, to turn his pale face with fear, or 
blank with conviction, while his strong frame heaved 
with groans he dared not utter. 


ning 
thought. I marveled to myself, as day after day I 
drudged at my work, at the dull, deadly hatred that 
possessed me against this man, who had been the 
object of my most tender love. Was it he and I 
who had rambled through dewy lanes in the quiet 
dusk or sleeping moonlight, with low-toned voices 
and twined hands and half stolen kisses—was it he 
and I, in truth, who had passed through that trance 
together? Or was it not some dreamy Paradise, 
some deception of my crazed brain? Then I scarce- 
ly ventured to lift up my eyes to his if he were look- 
ing at me; now it was he whose eyelids fell before 
my glance, and who turned aside his head and 
shrank away from my nearer approach. Even 
when, as years rolled on, I saw the strong frame 
showing tokens of early age and incurable decline 
from the prolonged anguish of his mind, I permitted 
no relenting from my fell purpose. I was rather 
jealous lest disease should snatch from me this wan, 
wasting man, who still held in his hidden heart the 
secret for which I had sacrificed all my womanli- 
ness, and for which my brother yet pined in miser- 
able banishment. I also suffered the agonies of 
despair before this speechless of a secret 
that had robbed me of all the hopes and joys and 
loves of life. 

But it cane to pass that after seven years of 
ceaseless watching, when I had grown old and worn- 
down into a passive and sullen endurance of my 
condition, there awoke within me one Eastertide a 
restless and vehement desire to revisit my native 
town, where I had left no trace of myself, except a 
vague rumor that I was soon going to join my 
brother in America. I asked leave of my master 
to take holiday from the eve of Good Friday until 
Easter Monday, and started forth a gray, nerveless, 
fearful woman, from the tomblike stillness of the 
solitary house into the noise and bustle of the world. 
Once more, with s! heart, I trod the dolorous 
way along which I had let Willie quailing beneath 
the eyes and whispers of our band of witnesses ; and 
once more I stood before the threshold crosseé@ by 
my mother’s feet, and where upon peaceful Sunday 
evenings I had watched Willie and George going 
away with many backward glances and gestures of 
farewell. I had hoped that I should find it empty 
and deserted like the house I came from, and that I 
might have wandered alone through the rooms 
again; but there was the noise of laughter within, 
and the shadows of flitting figures upon the lighted 
curtains, and I turned away to seek the only asy- 
lym I would enter in my native town. 

It was one of a row of poor alms-houses built 
amidst the graves of the church-yard, and under 
the shadow of the church tower. A short by-path 
was trodden down over the little mounds, and I was 
guided across it by the glimmering from the win- 
dows of the small dwellings. I tarried on a 
threshold, listening; for I did not know that my 
only and aged friend was still living, and my heart 
bounded as the sound of a voice, shrill with 
years, like the high notes of an old flute, came like 
music to my ears. As soon as the twittering song 
pote at pe atthe door. There was 

brisk ng of a stick upon the quarried floor 
within, and then the door was opened widely, as if 
the aged woman had done forever with fear or dis- 
trust, and was ready to welcome the whole world 
to her poor hearth. 

‘* Charlotte,” I said, faintly, “‘I am Rachel Hol- 
a. Don’t you know me? Willie Holland's 

Ina moment the withered hand had canght mine, 


and led me in from the dark night, and seated me 


in her own chair by the fireside, with many mut- 
tered words of delight and amazement. The poor 
desolate old creature rejoiced over me as if I had 
been her daughter, and spread her scanty meal for 
me with the finest edge of hospitable gladness. For 
a little while, as I looked round the tiny room, un- 
changed since the time when asa child I came here 
on busy days at home, to be out of my mother’s 
way, and had played at keeping house, compelling 
the old alms-woman to leave the work to me and let 
me wait upon her—for a little while I felt that if 
but one more shade of forgetfulness would come 
over the weary years between, I could be once 
again a it, thoughtless girl. It was not till 
Charlotte settled herself on the colder side of the 
hearth and peered at me anxiously fromgbehind 
her spectacles that the bitterness of the present re- 
turned, 

‘*Has thee come across the seas?” she asked, 
with a woman’s keen glance at my poor dress. 

“No; I’ve been at work,” I answered; ‘I’ve 
never been to Willie yet.” 

‘*Thee has been ailing,” she continued, “and 
fallen behindhand, maybe, with the world. ‘Why 
did thee not come home to me for a bit, Rachel? 
Eh! I’ve thought of thee many a night and day, 
thee and Willie. Lass, Willie never did that; 
many’s the time I've said it out loud to satisfy my- 
self; little Willie never could do that. It will be 
made clear, Rachel, in its own time.” 

Weeping was a rare luxury to me; but I wept 
then, with old Charlotte’s shriveled arm round my 
neck and her broken voice speaking homely words 
of comfort. A new tranquillity came over me, and 
a strange sense of soothing, in being once again 
cared for and wept with. The alms-woman’s sim- 
ple, cheery talk, the yellow-stained walls, with their 
rows of polished tins, the sanded floor, the low bed, 
where I lay down to fitful slumbers, on a level with 
the window which overlooked the church-yard, with 
its quiet graves asleep in the moonlight—all seemed 
to restore me to my childhood. Only now and then, 
both waking and sleeping, there crossed my fancy 
visions of the empty, echoing, haunted house left 
behind, with ghostly faces reflected in my little 
looking-glass, and ghostly feet gliding to and fro 
with a silence worse than the sounding of my own 
steps. 

In the morning—the morning of the emblematic 
passover from the house of bondage—I went to 
church with my friend, sitting besiile her in the 
chancel upon the seats set apart for the alms-women. 
There was a sense of fr edom, a deliverance from a 
corroding captivRy of my soul; I could pray; for 
George Denning wis not in the same house of 
prayer. Before ne, beneath the fair white linen 
cloth which covered the sacramental elements, was 
the altar-cloth of crimson velvet with its sacred 
initials, and the golden halo round them, which I 
had been working with my own fingers on that ter- 
rible doomsday that had fallen upon us. The 
‘“*T. HL. 8.” was just beneath the edge of the snowy 
cover, and I saw and heard nothing else of the sol- 
emn service. Dimly and vaguely, but irresistibly, 
these words laid hold of my thoughts, “‘ Jesus, the 
Saviour of men.” 

A profound peace—“ peace on earth, and good- 
will toward all”—possessed me as I left the church 
with the congregation ; and while the alms-woman, 
in her simple faith, remained for the concluding 
service, I paced to and fro in the church-yard, past 
the graves of my parents. But with this peace there 
mingled a strong yearning for action, for returning 
ance more to my house of bondage, and freeing my- 
self at once and forever from its doleful captivity. 
Even the thought that I should set George Denning 
free was pleasant to me, for here, close to the lanes 
and fields where we had played as children, and 
loitered as lovers, I remembered him as he was be- 
fore the sear and blight came upon our lives. He, 
too, should be freed upon this day of accomplished 
sacrifice. He also should be forgiven, if he knew 
not what he did. 

With reluctance the aged woman gave me leave 
to depart; though my face, long set into sorrow, 
was beginning to soften into a snadowy smile. The 
early night was closing in when I returned to the 
streets through which I had crept, a hard and deso- 
late woman, the day before; but I had tasted love 
again, human and divine; I had stooped to taste it, 
and in my hidden heart I blessed the groups of happy 
beings whom I passed. The bells of the churches 
chimed together overhead, making a gladsome music 
all the way along, as I pressed on to the central 
street, where the deserted house was waiting for 
me, with its tainted attic and empty chambers. 
Under a lamp I met George Denning’s silly young 
wife, with a baby in her arms, and talking gayly 
with some companions; but though my heart 
stopped in its rapturous throbbing for a moment, I 
moved gently out of her path, and did not grudge 
her laughter, for little mirth had she with her strick- 
en husband. She might have been coming from the 


gling ran through all my veins. At the 
in which I had surrendered the purpose 


as silently as death. The smouldering fire upon my 
hearth, not kindled by me, gave me light to find 
the soundlee” st slippers, with which I could steal 
unheard pon the busy laborer, who was at work 
upon “wis universal holiday. Doors that 
hr o creaked under less careful and less steady fin- 


of my stealthy approach. Only my heart 
warning a 


crept partly up the winding stairs, and stood still 





in the deep shadows where I eould see him, myself 


unseen, at the furthest end of the crowded room. 
He had been toiling long, for the sweat and 

of exhaustion were u his haggard face, and his 
white lips were pinched for breath ; but still he la- 
bored, bearing piles of paper, upon which the dust 
Se ee a ae 
a scanty spece he cleared, upon the 

where the murdered man had Jain. ach padeet 
he unwrapped and examined carefully, laying it 
down with a growing pallor and a deeper sigh, and 
retreating again behind the thin partition whic’: 
hid him from my sight. At last he staid so Long 
that I stole on warily over the piled-up papers to 
the opened door of the secret closet. He had sunk 
to his knees, and was holding to the feeble light of 
his candle a yellow page, with writing almost ef. 
faced by time—the one stained paper among thou- 
sands of blank and empty sheets. His thin and 
wasted fingers it with a clutch, 
but he trembled throughout his whole frame, until) 


| he could not steady himself to read it. One step 


forward and I stood beside him, leaning over him, 
and in a moment detecting that the time-stained 
lines were in his own hand . 

“My God!” he gasped, as he felt the touch of 
my dress, and looked up straight into my bending 
face; but his painful breath failed him, and he fel! 
prostrate at my feet, only drawing under him the 
paper which he grasped so desperately. I stood 
motionless, for before me were passing, in dreary 
procession, all the weary, weary days I had dragged 
through waiting for this moment; my seared life, 
weeks, and months, and years, crossed in funeral 
sadness my kindled memory ; until last of all came 
the vague and dim but heavenly vision, when on 
the morning of this day I bowed my head in pray- 
er, and, lifting up my tearful eyes, beheld ’ 
“1. H.S.” and heard a secret voice in my soul 
whispering, ‘‘ Jesus, the Saviour of men.” 

“George !” I said, stooping over him, and laying 
my hand gently upon the gray head at my feet— 
‘George, I came back to tell you I would leave 
this place in pity for myself and you. To-day and 
yesterday Heaven has shown me that there’is yet 
love for us. I have meddled with vengeance too 
long. Now it is made clear to me that I am worse 
than you, even if you are a murderer; for I have 
been your destruction body and soul.” 

“That is true!” he cried, hoarsely, though his 
voice was very low; ‘‘help me, Rachel; I can not 
breathe. Raise me up.” 

I lifted him up in my arms and rested his head 
against me, fanning the stifled air about us to bring 
a purer breeze to his quivering lips. As his *trength 
came back a little I supported him over ths scat- 
tered packets, and opened the narrow windew for 
the evening wind to breathe upon bim. The streets 
below were dark and quiet, as with a Sabbath rest 
from labor, and no Tose up from open 
shops; but the stars were coine out brightly, and 
the moon was shining, though we could not see her 
from our western casement, and her yellow light 
blending with 


glimmering 
upon were the features of 
my playmate in years gone by, of my betrothed 
husband, to whom I had linked myself for life. 
“Tt is fit for me to die here,” he muttered; “I 
have been dying by inches ever since; and it is fit 
for me to be hurried off at last. Take the paper, 
Rachel ; it is found too late. There, take it; it is 
my legacy to you. You have your secret at last.” 
He thrust the paper in my hand, making a help- 
less effort to close my fingers upon it, but I let it 
float away, and fall rustling on to the floor. There 
was no thought in my mind but of the days of old, 
when he and I were boy and girl together. This 
hideous dream would be over soon, and I should 
wake to his morning call under my window, and 
my fearful fancies would be half-laughed and half- 
caressed away. 

“I'd no thought to do it,” he said, speaking 
painfully; “he held a bond of mine for a hundred 
pounds, and he never let me rest. I was fitting up 
my home for Rachel, and he was threatening me 
with a prison. The old miser kept his hoard in the 
closet yonder, and when he found that I had seen 
him go to it—it was late, and he believed every 
one of us were gone—he flew at me like « madman. 
I never meant to murder him.” 
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ited upon them. You have shut me out from pray- 


er and penitence; you have been a living doom 
against me. Yet I am dying at last in your arms.” 

While he whispered, the words falling with dif- 
ficulty and pain from his faltering tongue, there 
came to me once more a sense of ineffable peace 
and love brooding over us. By some subtle and 
finer influence the dying man shared it, and opened 
his eyes again to meet mine looking down upon 
him with that mgsterious renewal of affection. All 
the long-known consolations, which had been to us 
only as a very pleasant song, or as good tidings for 
others from which we ourselves were slut out, cn- 
tered into our souls in the hour of their extremest 
need. The pale evening star, steady but very far 
away, pointed the beginning of the immeasurable 
distance that was about to separate ns; aud from 
my lips, lying close to his dull ear, there fell, al- 
most unconsciously to myself, the words that had 
dwelt all day in my heart, ‘ Jesus, the Saviour of 
men.” 

1 descended into the Easter streets from the fatal 
room, which had been the starting-point of both the 
murdered man and his murderer, into the boundless 
eternity. Noone knew that I had been there; and 
without distinct aim or design, only hiding in my 
bosom the sullied and time-worn paper, I wandered 
back to the poor alms-house. There, with my face 
turned to the quiet church-yard, which offered me 
no refuge, though I longed for it greatly, I lay still 
and silent through weeks of illness, with the treas- 
ured paper in his handwriting lying under my pil- 
low, or held for safety in my feverish hands. Aft- 
erward I remember, though vaguely, voyaging over 
miles of visionless waters, and finding Willie, not a 
heart-broken exile, but happy in a new home, and 
renouncing the land of his troubles and mine. But 
I was restless there, and must return ; and return- 
ing found that the old empty house, with its death- 
stained attic, had been pulled down as an accursed 
dwelling, and not one stone of it remained upon an- 
other. Yet for me at every Eastertide it is erected 
again, and the tragedy of my life is acted out once 
more. Whatever else I forget, or whatever else 
my mind refuses to receive, there abides with me 
ever and ever the memory of my fell, remorseless 
purpose, and of my cruel hatred, darker in its sin 
than George Denning’s unmeditated crime. 


THE STEAMER “BRAZIL,” FIRED UPON: BY GUERRILLAS ON THE BANKS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 
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EX-GOVERNOR STANFORD, OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


WE present our readers this week with an accu- 
rate Portrait of LELAND Sranrorp, President @the 
Central Pacific Railroad of California, and late Gov- 
ernor of that State. The Company of which Mr, 
Stanford is President was organized in 1861. In 
1862 the Pacific Railroad Bill was passed by Con- 
gress; and under the provisions of this law the Com- 
pany are pushing their end of the proposed road 
across the Sierra Nevada Mountains into the Great 
Basin, with the permission to continue it until it 
shall meet and unite with the Eastern section. We 
need not speak of the importance of this road, which 
connects the East with the gold-producing region 
on the coast of the Pacific, and will only say that 
Governor Stanford has been intimately corinected 
with the enterprise from the first, having at an early 
period appreciated its value, and having devoted to 
it much of his time and energy. 





THE STEAMER “BRAZIL” FIRED 
UPON BY GUERRILLAS. 


On this page our readers will find a sketch repre- 
senting an attack made upon the steamer Brazil by 
a band of guerrillas on the banks of the Mississippi, 
the 11th of last December. The scene is two miles 
below Rodney. Two ladies were killed in this at- 
tack, and three men wounded. The eventshas been 
one of frequent occurrence for several months, though 
it is hoped measures are already being taken by 
Government to prevent its repetition. 





WILLIAM M. THACKERAY. 


Wirtram Makepeace THACKERAY, one of the 
great English novelists (whose portrait we give on 
page 61), was born in Calcutta, in 1811, and died in 
London on the 24th of December, 1863. His father 
was a civil officer in the service of the East India 
Company, and died when Thackeray was in his sey- 
enth year. The boy was soon after carried to En- 
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d, but he never forgot the scenes of 
his earliest childhood, and in his novels 
the characters and circumstances of An- 
glo-Ig@jian life vividly reappear. Mr. 
Jos. ey, the Begum, and Colonel 
‘Newcome, one of the tenderest and most 
beautiful characters in fiction, all—as 
it were—smell of bamboo and camphor 
trunks. On his way to England the 
ship touched at St. Helena, and the boy, 
strolling in the charge of his attendant, 
saw the Emperor Napoleon, an incident 
which was always fresh in his memory, 
and to which he alludes in one of his 
lectures upon the Georges. In London 
he was sent to the Charter House School, 
which he has described in ‘‘ The New- 
comes ;” and went afterward to the Uni- 
versity at Cambridge, which he left 
without a degree. His recollections of 
nniversity life supplied him with the 
material of delightiul chapters in ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis.” Soon after leaving Cambridge 
he came into possession of a pretty for- 
tune of twenty thousand pounds; and to 
pursue his studies in Art, for. which he 
had much love but less talent, he lived 
upon the Continent for several years. 

Abandoning the profession of an art- 
ist, however, in which he felt that he 
was not likely to excel, and losing much 
of his fortune by unlucky speculations, 
he returned to England and devoted him- 
self to literature. His first essays were 
in the London 7imes, where he wrote a 
paper upon Fielding, whom hé always 
considered the great master of English 
fiction ; and he contributed to Fraser's 
Magazine a great variety of essays and 
sketches, sparkling with exuberant hu- 
mor and satire, under the names of 
Michel Angelo Titmarsh and George 
Fitz Boodle. The first, which was his 
favorite pseudonym, is itself a stroke of 
his peculiar humor, for he had a Michel- 
Angelesque nose, and his frame was 
large and tall, and he assaulted with 
tremendous vigor what are called the 
little things of society. In one of the 
author-portraits of Fraser called ‘‘ Our 
Contributors” (which is reproduced in 
Bohn’s edition of Father Prout’s Rel- 
iques), there is the head which we pub- 
lish in this paper—a score of years 
younger, but with the same clear, pene- 
trating expression—as ofa mind on the 
scent—and the same unsbrinking sin- 
cerity and humor—a Saxon Rabelais. 
Yet so little impression was made by 
Thackeray’s earlier writings that 
Horne’s Spirit of the Age, published in 
1813, which contains sketches of many 
authors now forgotten, does not even 
mention Michél Angelo Titmarsh.— 
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MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 








“ Jeames's Diary” and ‘‘The Snob Pa 
pers,” published in Punch, to which he 
was one of the most constant and the 
cleverest contributor, made his reputa- 
tion. 

But “ Vanity Fair,” begun serially in 
1847, the preface of which is dated June 
28, 1848, and for which he found a pub- 
lisher with difficulty, established Thack- 
eray’s position among the chief English 
authors, 

“Vanity Fair” was followed by ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis” and “ Henry Esmond,” and by 
the Lecturesupon the English Humorists, 
which were delivered in 1851, to great 
and delighted audiences in London and 
elsewhere in Great Britain, and subse- 
quently in this country, They were, in 
many respects—as delivered by him—~ 
the most delightful lectures ever heard. 
His American visit was altogether agree- 
able and profitable to him. Upon his 
return to England he published ‘“‘ The 
Newcomes,” the ripest and finest of his 
works, and the best novel of English 
society since Fielding's ‘‘Tom Jones.” 
This was followed by the Lectures upon 
the Georges, which were delivered in 
Great Britain and in America, to which 
be made a second visit in 1855-6. They 
were even more popular. at home than 
the earlier series. 

Upon his second return to England, 
mindful of Addison and Prior, Thack- 
eray was not unwilling to try his polit- 
ical chances, and offered himself as a 
liberal Parliamentary candidate for Ox- 
ford in 1857. He was defeated by a 
majority of 67. He immediately began 
the serial publication of ‘‘ The Virgini- 
ans,” a story of English and American 
life during the Revolution. But his 
heart was clearly not in the work, and it 
was less successful than its predecessors, . 
In January, 1860, the Co:nhil! Magizine 
began under his editorship. He remain- 
ed in charge of it for two vears, and con- 
tributed to it “ Lovel the Widower,” 
“*The Adventures oi’ Philip,” and the 
charming essays lately collected, and the 
last book of Thackeray, called ‘‘The 
Roundabout Papers.” A new novel by 
him was already announced in the Curn- 
hill, but on the day before Christmas, 
1863, after but a day’s illness, he was 
found dead in his bed, not beving com- 
pleted his fifty-third year. 

We but mention here a few names and 
dates, which are of permanent interest 
and significance in English literature. 
Elsewhere in these pages we endeavor to 
say something of the character and gen- 
ius of a great author, of a tender, true, 
and generous man. 
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Mortor’s Gotp Pens are now sold at the 
game prices aa before the commencement of the war ; this 
is entirely owing to the Manufacturer’s improvements in 
machinery, hie present large Retail Business and Cash-in- 
Advance System ; for, until he commenced advertising, 
his business was done on Credit and strictly with the Trade. 

The Morton Gold Pens are the only ones sold at old 
prices, as the makers cf all other gold pens charge the 
Premium on the Gold, Government Tax, &c.; but Mor- 
ton has in no case changed his prices, Wholesale or Retail. 

Of the great numbers sent by mail to all parts of the 
world during the past few years, not one in a thousand 
.has failed to reach its destination in safety ; showing that 
the Morton Gold Pen can be obtained by any one, in every 
part of the world, at the same price, postage only excepted. 

Reader, you can have an enduring, always ready, and 
reliable Gold Pen, exactly adapted to your hand and style 
ef writing, which will do your writing vastly cheaper than 
Steel Pens; and at the present almost universal High- 
Pressure Price of everything, you cap have a Morton Gold 
Pen cheaper, in proportion to the labor spent upon it and 
material used, than any other Gold Pen in the World. 
If you want one, see “*The Pen is Mightier than the 
Sword,” in ‘next column. 


The Deringer Pistol. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


556 and 552 New York, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR NEW YORK AND THE EAST- 
ERN STATES. 





prising all sizes and finishes 
will be at all times able to fill Trade Orders with —_ 





rotect the from sj s articles assuming to be 
oe and that p only, wholesale or retail 
will be who this fact. TIFFANY & CO. 





COLTON 
Dental Association 


Extract teeth absolutely without pain, by the Nrrzovs 
Oxiwx Gas, originated by Dr. Colton. Dr, Colton has al- 
ready administered the gas for the extraction of over 8000 
teeth hy this process with unfailing success. A large 
number of the first-class Dentists of the city now send us 
their patients for teeth extraction. The great advantages 
of the gas over ether and chloroform are, that while it de- 
stroys every particle of pain, it is perfectly harmless, aad 
leaves the patient in two minutes, feeling as well as be- 
fore. Any number of testimonials from Dentists, Doctors, 
Clergymen, &c., can be shown. 

Deutists instructed on reasonable terms. 

Office, 22 Bond Street. 

G. Q. COLTON, 
JOHN ALLEN & SON. 
The Automatic Self-Sewer 
One Dollar. 

Heme, Tvoxs, and Gurpes the Worx without the Hann. 

Sent free with full directions. Address Bartlett's Needle 


and Sewing Machine Furnishing Depot, 442 Broadway, 
New York. 


' American Needle Co., J. W. Bartlett, 
442 Broadway, N. Y. 

All kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 

Hy pi —= a ea 7 

= ACKLE, — ABD Pins, 

“BaRTLerT’s Desmuane KEDLES area aah wt 
ent over others for Sswine Macurne or Hanp 

.BEWING. Try sample 250, any sizes, for 50 c., free by 

*mail.”—Mue. DEeMOREsT. 











The Prettiest Present for a Lady is Gold Com- 
te Patent Detached Lever Watch, Jeweled in 13 ac- 


seen by for ——, ive a = 

iment every County on 
RANDALE & CO.n importers of Wateb- 
es, 212 Broadway, N. Y. 





Blegant Presents for a Lady. 
Gold Composite Hunting Watch, Jeweled, excellent Time- 
keeper, $15. For a gen’ the 
with Time Patent Indicator, shewing without open- 
ing on , nae a> ed wm age ene 
ment. oe in great va newest styles, 
upwards; Gent's, $1 upwards. Send for Circular. AR- 
RANDALE & CO., Importer of Watches, 212 B’dway,N. Y. 





Beware the Northeaster. 


[$20 Nie 
ee 
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Nindow PALS 
Save ome maty THR Fus.; exclude Coip, W: Rar, 
and Deer from Doors and Wuiuxpows. | Postesgy me} 
WanTep xVex¥ Wuere. Address TILE PATENT ME- 
TALLIC WEATHER STRIP CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 








Broker’ of unredeemed goods for sale at $1 
for of s variety of rich and valua- 
ble goods, w from cents to each. Any 


pemon 25 cents, we will inform in advance 
what article they will receive. For other inducements, 
send 8 cents fora circular. Address 

ANDREWS & CO., 108 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Portable Printing Offices. 


For the Army and Navy 
eg lerchants, 











charming accompaniment 
to phuegraphie elbume. $100. Godfrey, 51 B'wey, N.Y. 


Railway Watch, . 








6“ [a= PEN IS MIGHTIER THAN THE 
SWORD.” 


THE GOLD PEN—THE BEST OF ALL PENS, 
MORTON’S GOLD PENS, 
THE BEST PENS IN THE WORLD. 
On receipt of any of the g. sums in Cash, 
Tn A Fd ys 
rected, a Gold Pen or 


Long and Medium Nibs of all sizes and qualities. Short 
Nibs of Numbers 4, 5, 6, and 7, and made only of first 


uality. : 
are 
fac-similes of styles. 


GO 
For $0 75 a No. 1 Pen, ist quality; 
quality. 
For $1 00 a No. 


For $1 50 a No.1 Pen, ist quality; or a No8 Pen, 3d 
q x 
For $1 15, 0 'No. 2 Pen, 1st ony or a No, 8 Pen, 2d 


For $2 50 a No. 4 Pen, 1st quality; or a No.5 Pen, 2d 
quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 3d quality. : 
For $3 00, a No. 5 Pen, 1st quality; or a No. 6 Pen, 24 


ity. 
For $3 50, a No, 6 Pen, 1st qualigy. 
GOLD PENS, ALL FIRST QUALITY, IN SILVER- 
MOUNTED DESK HOLDERS. 
For $2 00 a No. 4 Pen; for $2 25 a No. 5 Pen; for $275 
a No. 6 Pen; for $3 50 a No. T Pen. 
For $4 09 a No. 8 Pen; for $5 a No, 9 Pen; and for $6 a 
No. 10 Pen. 
The “1st Quality” are pointed with the very best Iri- 
dosmin Points, carefully selected, and none of this quality 
are sold with the slightest imperfection which skill and 
y can detect. 
ity” are superior to any Pens made by him 
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Ser—whether sti ff or limber, or fine. 

All remittances sent by mail in registered letters are at 
my risk: and to all who send twenty cents (the charge for 
, in addition to the price of goeds ordered, I 

their safe delivery. 

Parties sending Gold or Silver will be allowed the full 
premium on the day received. 

TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed 
on sums of $12, of 15 per cent. on $24, and of 20 per cent. 
to address at one time. 

MORTON, 
No. 2S Maiden Lane, New York. 
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If the Wonderful Qualities of 
Brandreth’s Pills 


were understood, few families would be without 
80 GREAT A REMEDY IN THE HOUSE. 

This medicine is a certain cure for Small-Pox, and no 
person having that terrible disease should for a moment 
delay their use. Authenticated cures will be furnished 
all who desire by application at the principal office, Bran- 
dreth House, New York. 

A lady of 56 was out of health generally ; no food agreed 
with her—always violent pain in the stomach after eat- 
ing. All the remedies she took did her no good, until at 
last she took Brandreth's Pills for a few days together, 
then rested for a few days. This method she followed for 
three months, which restored her health completely. 

A young lady was obliged to leave school because of a 
constant severe pain in the region of the heart when she 
read aloud or spoke, or went up stairs or walked quickly. 
Her case was nearly a fatal one, by the remedies employed, 
of which bleeding was one. But at length she used Bran- 
dreth’s Pills, which in one year cured her, and now her 
health is fully restored. 

TUMOR OF THE NECK CURED. 

A young gentleman had a tumor on the side of his neck, 
which had”been years in coming. It was pronounced a 
cancer. Dr. Brandreth expressed the opinion that perse- 
verance with his Pills would cure it. They were used ac- 
cording to the printed instructions which accompany each 
box, and soon the tumor began to give way. Ina little 
over one year, they cured it perfectly, and the gentleman 
can not now be surpassed for health and vigor. 

Is it any wonder BRANDRETH’S PILLS are ao largely 
patronized ? 

Principal Office, Brandreth House. Sold also at No. 4 
Union Square, and by ali Dealers. Get new style. 


10 for One Dollar. 


The finest Portraits 
At the Lewest Price. 
Card Photographs of 


t Lincoln and each of his Cabinet—Senators— 
r-Generals of our country. All 
our Army and Navy, living and 





and all t ms, male and female. 
‘ancy and Miscellaneous Pictures, &c., &c. 
your orders to the 
Store, 
for all Pictures for will be sent free 


Albums, and they 
setae Cah Sana Single Copies 15 cents. 
G. G. EVANS, Publisher, 


Penn. 

N. B. A Classified of over 2000 different books, 

— a. aan , Sent on re- 
pt of Five Cents. SEN R Premium certifi- 





Military and Naval 


CoLixction and Banxtine Orrior.—Somes, Brown & 
Co., No. 3 Park Place, New York, adjust and collect every 
variety of just claims against the Government or States. 
Hand-Books containing laws, &c., sent by mail, free. 


It’s all up in Dixie, New Song by Tucxzn, Au- 
thor of ** When this Cruel War is over."" Price 25 cents. 
Also Memory BeExts, by the same author. Price 30 cts. 

Copies sent by mail, postage WM. A. POND & 
CO., No. 547 Broadway, New York. 





Cautioh 


The American Watch 
Company. 


Tt having come to our knowledge that imitations of the 
American Watch have been put upon the market in great 
numbers, calculated, by their utter worthlessness, to in- 
jure the reputation of our genuiue products—to protect 
our own interests and the public from imposition, we egain 
publish the trade marks by which our Watches may in- 
variably be known. 

We manufacture four styles of Watches: 

The rimst has the name 

“ AMERICAN WATCH CO., Waltham, Mass.,". en- 
graved on the inside plate. 

The sroonp has the name 

“APPLETON, TRACY & CO., Waltham, Mass.,"’ en- 
graved on the inside plate. 

The THD has the name e 
_“P. & BARTLETT, Waltham, Mass,” engraved on 
the inside plate. 

All the above styles have the name “ American Watch 
Co,” painted on the dial, and are warranted in every re- 
spect. 

The rovers has the name 

‘““WM. ELLERY, Boston, Mass." engraved on the in- 
tide plate, and is not named on the dial. 

All the above described Watches are made of various 
sizes, and are sold in gold or silver cases, as may be re- 
quired. 

It is hardly possible for us to accurately describe the nu- 
merous imitations to which we have alluded. They are 
usually inscribed with names so nearly approaching our 
Own as to escape the observation of the unaccustomed buy- 
er. Some are represented as made by the ‘* Us1om Watom 
Co., of Boston, Mass.""—no such company existing. Some 
are named the ‘‘ Soldier's Watch,” to be sold as our Fourta 
or Wu. ELLenry grade, usually known as Tue “‘ So.prer’s 
Watos ;” others are named the “ Arrieton Warton Co. ;"* 
others the “‘P. S. BaztLEY,” instead of our P. 8. Bart- 
LetT, besides many varieties named in such a manner as 
to convey the idea that they are the veritable productions 
of the American Watch Company. 

A little attention on the part of buyers will protect them 
from gross imposition. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
Agents for the American Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


To Compositors, — Wanted, three strictly first- 
o ——; Bs to wy Apply to Mr. 
—y ‘oreman Harrrs Brorners’ Composi 
Boom- N. Y. — 








J. W. EVERETT & CO., 


Will forward to any address, on receipt of order, Pho- 
tographs from life of any of the prominent 
OFFICERS OF THE AzMy anp Navy, 
STaTEsMEN, Drvovgs, 


Forgie ° 
90 canta cach $1 80 per dozen’ Prec by mail 

J. W. BVERETT 

. . 
Box 1614. ac. 
&~ Send for a Circular. 
A MONTH! I want to. hire its in 
$7. — a et 


co at $75 a month, ex 
my new aastaae Sewing Metin ada 
8. MADISON, Alfred, Maine. 


City. 








Diamond Parlor Watches, 
In Round and Slide Boxes, 


66 Courtlandt Street, ¥. Y. 
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A.L.CRANT. 
Co.B.92 Rect. 








C.E.PAG 
Co.1 29 N.JNol. 
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Head-Quarters for Army Corps, Company, and Division 
Pins of every jon. On the rec: ipt oF $1, I will send 








the 
dress AMERICAN CARD COMPANY, 
45 Broadway, N. Y., or 165 William 





; Belts, $8; Armlets, $1 


eat by manll or 88 conta 


ae [: HUMAN FACE DIVINE,” a new system of 
ysiognomy, Eyes, Nose, Lips, Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Hands, Feet, Skin, et 
**Signs of racter, and How to 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND Lire ILLUsTRaTeD for 1864. 
New vol. $160 a year. Address Fowier & Wx11s, N.Y. 





In solid 18 k. gold, $3 50, 





DROWNE & MOORE, ; 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 208 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—All kinds of Corps and Co. Enameled, in 
Red, White, and Blue, by the one, 100, or 1000, 








Root and Branch, forever. 


Price 
Depot, 612 Broadway, 
. Agents. 


Exterminates Catarrh, 
Send stamp for 
Y. NORTON & 
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DR. HOOKER'’S CHEMISTRY. Science for School 
> and Family. Part IL Dr. 
Puysiolegy.” hihi we Natural 
tory,” “ Book of " &e. ustrated by 
pumerous Engravings. 12mo, $1 2. 


January 23, 1864.] 








Holiday Reieels. 
J. H. Winslow & Co..,. 


. 100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 


regard to value, and not to be paid for 





till you Know what you are to get. 
SPLENDID LIST!! 

OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watehes....... $100 00 each, 
100 GeE WORE cc ccc ccccccccccccccce 60 00 each. 

PEED ccsccscecceets 00 each. 

500 Ladies’ and Gent's Silver Watches.. 1500 each. 

5 00 to 10 00 each. 

5 00 to 10 00 each. 

-- 800to 500 each. 

- 400to 600 each. 

400 to 600 each. 

-- 400 to 600 each. 

- 400 to 6 00 each. 

400 to 6 00 each. 

400 to 6 00 each. 

- 400 to 600 each. 

400 to 800 each. 

250 to 8 00 each’ 

200to 6 00 each. 

200to 6 00 each. 

250 to 6 00 each, 

. 250to 600 each. 

-» 250to 500 each. 

-. 250 to 600 each. 

2 50 to 10 00 each. 

Jewelry 5 00 to 10 00 each. 

10000 Gold Pens, Silver M'’ted Holders 400 to 5 00 each. 
10000 Gold Pens, with Silver Extension 

Cases and Pencils.......... 400 to 6 00 each. 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 

each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 

each one can have, are first put into envelopes, sealed up, 

mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re- 


leven for $2; thirty for $5; sixty-fi ease 
eleven for FY r $ ty-five ; a 
hundred for $15. — on; 


cents on every Certificate ordered by them, 
¥ Apes oe ees 

cents for every Certificate, and remit 15 cents to us, either 

in cash or postage stamps. Great caution should be used 

by our correspondents in regard to giving their correct ad- 

County, and State. Address 

. WINSLOW & CO., 

: 208 Broadway, New York. 


The Great Rural and Family Weekly! 


NEW VOLUME—NEW FEATURE—NEW TYPE. 

wees RURAL NEW YORKER, long known as 
Popular AcRicuLTuRaL, 

ol 





the Best and Most Horti- 
ULTURAL, » AND Famity Newsprarer in this 
country, will enter w its Fifteenth Year and Volume 
The new volume will at least 
in Cow?rzents, Styx, and 
APPEARANCE, for we have resolved to spare no effort or 
expense to enhance the reputation and standing of the pa- 
per as the 

BEST NEWSPAPER OF ITS CLASS 
ON THE CONTINENT! 


ys Loyal, Practical, an 
is the Favontrs Farm anp Firesipg Jovrnat—tiargely 
admired in both Town and Country. Its ample 
to, or treating upon 
HORTICULTURE, 
RURAL ECONOMY, 
ARTS AND SCIENCE, 

GENERAL NEWS, 
With various minor Departments, and including numer- 
ous Il ions, Tales, Sketches, Music, Poetty, 
mas, &c., &c.—rendering the 
Entertaining to 


Sheep Husbandry, 


Conducted by Hon. HENRY 8. RANDALL, 
thor of “The Practical 


ment with the results of his great experience. 


THE WAR NEWS, MARKETS, &c., 
Receive attention—the Rugat con 
of the p 


Frorr Margets in the Country. 


ds » & 
that it is not a monthly of only 12 issues a vear, but a 
Large, Beautiful, and timely WzExy. 


Title Page, &c., at clese of year, complete for binding. 
TER CS eS * ri 8 atin Se 
$5; efor 310 1 for $15—with a free copy for every club 
of six or more. 2 Now is the Time to Subscribe and 
Jorm Efficient Local Agents wanted in all places 
oe eee 
Premiums. (2 
Premium Lists, &c., sent free to all 
their neighbors and community by 
to more general notice and 
Address D. D. T. 


SALISBURY, BRO. & CO., 


AGEnTs ror THE Unrrep States ror THE CELEBRATED 








() 4 morrE: We waat Agents at $60 a month, 
paid, to sell our Everlasting 
Burners, and 18 other articles. 15 circulars 

sent free. SHAW & CLARK, Biddeford, Maine. 


Salesmen Wanted. 


$75 a month, or commission allowed on sales. to 
HALE & CO., Newburyport, 








Will be Sold without regard to Cost, 


Before making Extensive Alterations for the 


Spring Trade. 


BRODIE, 
The Leader of Fashions! 
300 Canal Street, New York. 


$50 PREMIUMS. 
Ladies, and Others. I will 





on either my Soap, Saleratus, or Concentrated 
The article must state the writer's experience in using the 


copy of the con: the notice to 
me, and also write sno bay Saaih, aivtnn tell Giteom. The 
warded on the fourth day of July, 1964. 
B. T. BABBITT, 64 to 74 Washington Street, New York. 


08 y the description of Babbitt’s soap kettle in 
ey he ae Aa one would suppose that 
e w 


(J abbitt put one foot on the North Pole, 
> nd the other on the south, so bold, 

the continental he could the als of the 
wu’ soap the journ 


& atch after batch, in this mammoth kettle is immersed; 
oa t stands four stories high and is a tremendous sa- 


py he tallow batch costs $90,000, purchased by dif- 
he tity 1¢ holds is 800,000 : 
of bo tangs ema © Dette t S00,000 prunts—tn 


8 atisfied are all the customers that ‘tis truth, and 
ld-fashioned folks buy it because ‘tis splendid. 

Il good families buy it because it’s recommended. 
a ositively is the quality unsurpassed. 


aleratus is always ranked first-class ; 
li the a from it is composed of flour, salt, 
water: 


&* arge quantities of this article are manufactured by 
workers ; 
ft ach day produces fifteen tuns of 


saleratus. 
arely do we see such quantities displayed among us; 
nd all in one pound papers is 


WA sleratus is 


ty otash in tin cans by all is said to be complete, 
© ver all the territory Babbitt cares not who he com- 


py ell the people what beautiful soft soap it makes, 
nd certainly you will not hesitate a oe oe. 
atiefied are all who buy this potash for soapto make, 


yw came > & ene Oe Gye ae 


tq east powder is put up in one-pound-tin-chequered 


cans; 
very housekeeper knows it is good, so does every man, 
La Bh these who une it do declare; 
uch bise*t and bread they never sce anywhere. 
he best of rauwilies call for this kind of goods, 


ersonally know they are very good. 
n hand Babbitt always keeps a good stock. 
hen merchants call they are supplied by the box ; 
octurs surely say they make the best of bread ; 
very family with the biscuit have their table spread. 
5 ately do the people know of what Babbitt's yeast is 
com: 
an alt is truly the base, so out the secret goes. 
T. B. 


Soldiers’ Co. Pins and Corps Badges. 


Annexed is a fac-simile de- 
ar an le Co. 









every Corps Badge worn by 
or Bite, to represent the dit 
or Blue, represent 

ferent Divisions in each Corps, 


Terms, Cash in advance. a Circular. 
Address C, L. BALCH & CO., 208 Broadway, N. Y. 





ship and . No. 
15 cents by first post. Address Fowizr & Wate, 
Broadway. 





fall jewel American Lever Watch, in S’ounce 

Fy tial heavy Hunting Case, gold joints, warranted, 
Any of the above Watches will be sent on receipt of price. 
All Orders from the Army must be auaeae ae ie 
poem Compan we ant Sara collection on Sol- 
2 Orders from the Army will be promptly at- 

C. L. BRIGGS, Importer, 297 Main Street 
Milwaukee, 


Drawer 111. Wis. 
&2” Circular sent free. 
















A most pleasing novelty. One of the prettiest, most 
convenient, and decidedly the best and 
for general and reliable 


FOR ACOURACY OF MOVEMENT, BEAUTY OF MATERIAL, 
AND, ABOVE ALL, CHEAPNESS IN PRICE, THESE 
WATCHES MUST INSURE 


UNIVERSAL APPROBATION ! 


Broadway, cor. Courtlandt St., New York. 


$50 for $20. 
SOLDIERS IN THE ARMY. 








Printing-Press for Sale. 


One Taylor Double Cylinder, five Rollers, Table Dis- 
tribution, Bed 88x51. Price $3500. . 
Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 829 Pearl St., N.Y. 





At Baltimore, Washington, all places occupied 
Union troops, should be sent by HARNDEN'S sxruEse, 
No, 74 Broadway. low 





rior to e’ other preparation for the hair in er to re- 
faded and Bod 


COLORING 
oils and colors the hair at time ; 
and red hair to a beautiful or black. 
HOYT’S EXCELSIOR POWDER, 
imparts beauty to the com 
and 


preserves of appearance, Sold 
where. JOS! HOYT & CO., 10 University Place. 
6s COURTSHIP, AND MARRIAGE.” — 
ha Le Mrora to love, and to be Lave nah, 

PPy le 
Secret of Beauty. A Woman's Experience. Falling in 
Love. To improve the with numerous illus- 
trative Portraits—in Jan. Double No. Pmexwo.oc1caL 
Jounnau. The first ofa newvol. Only 15 cts. Or $150 
ayear. Fowuzr & Waxi4, N. Y. 











Elliot’s New Repeaters. 








Ststngy 25 2. mali’. sent by Ex- 
press to any country. on ‘eY. 





cloth. 
Copies sent free by mail on of 
Just published by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
No. 192 Broadway, New York. 


Works by W. M. Thackeray. 
‘ 


VANITY FAIR. A Novel. With Ilustrations. 98vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 
THE NEWCOMES. Illustrated. Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 





THE ADVENTURES OF PHILIP. A Novel. En- 
gravings. 8vo0, Cloth, $2 00. 
HENRY ESMOND. A Novel. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMOND. A Novel. 8yo, 
, cents. 
ROUNDABOUT PAPERS. With Illustrations, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25; Half Moroceo, $2 60. 


THE ENGLISH HUMORISTS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. 12mo, Cloth, $125; Half Morooso, $9 50. 
THE FOUR GEORGES. With Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25; Half Moroceo, $2 50. 


[CP Sent by mail, postage-free, on receipt of price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Have Just Published ; 





L 
CHARLES DICKENS'S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 
MRS. LIRRIPER'S LODGINGS. 8vo, Paper, 10 ets. 


nt. 
THE BOYHOOD OF MARTIN LUTHER; or. The Suf- 


acer Seems joe Deere See 
Lae eal 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New You«, 
Have Just Published : 
VERY HARD CASH. 
A Novei. 


BY 
CHARLES READE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG," “NEVER 
TOO LATE TO MEND," &c., &c., &e. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Svo, Paper, 75 Cents. 





Including the Apocrypha. Superbly embellished hy over 
Sixteen Hundred Illustrations, engraved by 
Adams after Designs by Chapman, exclusive of a Se- 
preted gg mere eg me 
tispieces, Presentation Plate, Family Title. 
pages, &c. The whole forming a sumptuow Folio 
M gilt edges, beveled and niioe 
00; Morocco extra, gilt . $22 50; Calf, 

Bid aden, ani ae 00; Full Roan, marble 

edges, $16 00. 

Bayete eds Oe 2 ee eS 


j 
f 


ik 
: 
ii 


Presentation Plate, Historical and Initial 
Letters to the chapters, Ornamental &c,, are from 
original designs, meee, for by J. G, 
bm ny x ives Hecraving, trode 1 
are numerous 
distinguished modern artists in Frence and Fugiand ; 
which « full Index is given. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
For sale by A. Witzame & Co., Boster ; Ey- 
eu & ; Cusmnes & Baier, . 





~ SHARPE R’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





cme Copy or oo EEE pon 
oue keer . «+s o--0 ae 
Two Copies for One Y os ~« «- 5 
* TS ee Pr) 4 li — wna 
8 8 ‘ 
cae yesr, $00.  EPER & BROTHERS, Pustiaumes. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies fix Cents. 
TERMS iso 
ee eee 2S Ee 
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ING BUSINESS. 


Voturtzer-Broxer (to Barber) ‘‘ Look a-here—I want you to trim up this old cha) 
with a flaxen wig and a light mustache, so as to make him look like twenty; and as 
shall probsbly clear three hundred dollars on him, I sha’n’t mind giving you fifty for the job.” 





FIsK & HATCH. 
Bankers and Dealers in Government Securities, 


AND 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FIVE-TWENTY LOAN, , 
No. 38 Wall Street, New York. 


Great Chance 
To Make Money!!! 


We want Agents everywhere to sell the most splendid 
STEEL ENGRAVINGS ever published. Will furnish 
them so that a stock of $1. @ will yicld $5Q; also STA- 
TIONERY PRIZE PACKLTS, with which we give as 
Premiums Gold and Silver Watches. Full particulars 
in Cireulhr mailed free, Address 

G. 8. HASKINS & CO., 86 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


VALENTINES 
To the Trade. 


Call or send to Head-Quarters. Catalogues sent free by 
mail. A better aszortment, on more liberal terms, than 
any other deajer can offer. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 455 Broadway, N. Y. 
(Store and Manufactory.) 


$8 WATCHES $11 
AND OHAINS. 


A Beantiful Engraved Gold-Plated Watch and Chain, 
fine Swiss movement, handsome dia) and hands, warrant- 
ed a perfect time-keeper, for 8 Engraved 
Silver. same as abov., chain inciuded, 

A very heavy Eun 
Wa full jeweled, and fine English movement, silver 
ca |, warranted a time-keeper, and a 
Gold Plated Chain included, for 41 

We send, on receipt of the m » one of our 
Watches and a Chain, by mail, post to any ad- 
dress, These Watches ayelee Gs y adapted to the Army, 
being heavily cased and perfect time-keepers, and in run- 


ning order. 
GEORGE A. BLY & CO., 
No. 208 Broadway, New York. 














STAMME RING 





And Stuttering cured by Bates’s Patent Scientific Appli- 
ances. For (New Edition of) descriptive Pamphlets and 
Drawings, address H. C. L. MEARS, 977 W. 28d st., N. ¥ 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


AcEnTsS, male or female, So-prers, and all having some 
time to 5) are particularly requested, as a Favor, to 
send us ir address, and we will send in return, rez, 
information for which they will be THANKFUL. We offer 
EXTRA INDUCEMENTS. From $6 to $15 per day Above Ex- 
renses. We want addresses from EVERY COUNTY in the 
U. S., and from Every asormentT in the Army. Addiess 
in fall, RICHARDS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau Street, Bux 
3181, N. ¥. 














Send a stamp for my Circulars, Address 
Mass, 





L. M. HARRIS, Boston, 
The Soldier's Gift 
To the Loved One at Home. 


We will deliver, free of freight chage, at any Express 
Office East of St. Joseph, Mo., any of our beautiful Albuins 
of the value of $5 or more, that may be ordered by mem- 
bers of the Army or Navy of the United State as Presents 
to friends at pare. we manufacture elegant styles at all 
prices to and higher. 

on! & H. T. ANTHONY, 
Mauufacturers and Importers, 
501 Broadway, N. Y. 


BILLIARD BALLS. 
i alls, J 2 ° 

ao ress Bea pt 
BS st how Yok, fign of fut Gefieo Vieptmret 








A Beautifal Complexion, 
Pimples and Freckles, may easily be procured by using 
the ““ BALM OF THOUSAND FLOWERS.” For shav- 
Ing. it is unsurpassed. It is composed of palm oil, honey, 
and other valuable art: me oe Ferg ny by its own in- 
gredients, and when used ng, night and morning, 
renders the ekin soft and white, and free from blemish. 
Price 5) cents. : 

The Trade supplied by HOWARD, SANGER & CO., 
105 and 107 Chambers Street, N. Y., and for sale by all 
Druggists. 


free from Tan, 





SEE 
J. H. Winslow & Co.’s 


Advertisement on page 63. 


VERMILYE & Co., 


Bankers, No. 44 Wall Street, 
WILL CONTINUE TO FURNISH 
U. S. FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 


As long as issued by Government at Par and Interest. 
To BANKS and BANKERS the usual commission al- 
lowed. , 
We also buy and eell at ma: rates, 
U. 8. One Year CERTIFICATES OF INDEBTEDNESS. 
U. 8. COUPON BONDS OF 1881. 
U. 8. 7.80 TREASURY NOTES. 
U. 8. QUARTERMASTER CHECKS. 


Maturing Certificates of Indebtedness collected on favor- 


able terms. 
VERMILYE & Co., 
BANKERS, No, 44 Wall Street, N. Y¥. 








PREPARE FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 

There is no Gift. or Present, which com- 
pares with the Craig Microscope and Mount- 
ed Objects. As a source of amusement and 





[January 23, 1864, 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


oe 





———— 


NOW READY. . 
“SECOND YEAR O: THE WAR.” 
By K. A. POLLARD, Editor of Ricumonp Examiner, 

Aud Author of “* First YzaR or Taz Wan.” 
1 vol. Svo, 400 pages, Cloth $2 00. 

With Portraits on Steel, recently taken, of 
Vice-Pres. STEPHENS, Generals LONGSTREET, HILL, 
BRAGG and JOHNSTON. PLANS OF BATTLES. 

This volume brings the History of the War, from a 
Southern view, down to the close of the late invasion in 


July of Pennsylvania. 
} Written with 


clearness, independence, and ability, and, 
as the only connected account of all the civil, militery, 
and naval operations in the South, it is of great impor- 
tance and interest. It gives a thrilling narrative of cam- 
igns which were filled with interesting incidents and 
lliant action. 
The first edition of 5000 copies has been entirely taken 
up in advance. Therefore the Publisher would request 
the Trade to order earl 


iy. 
C. B. RICHARDSON, Publisher, 506 Broadway, N. Y, . 





FINE WATCH FREE, 
And $15 Per Day Easy. 


Agents should be careful in directing their orders for 
our Original and * only Genuine” Extra Large Size Sta- 
tionery Prize Packages, which have become +o popular 
through the fine quality and value of their contents. As 
we have imitators, who copy our Styles, Adver- 
tisements, Premiums, &c., for the purpose of deceivi 
Agents, we are the only manufacturers of the ** Celebrated 
Rickards Prize Packages," and none are genuine unless 
bought direct from us. Those parties who advertise to 
give a “* Premium Watch" to its will not do so unless 
the agent first pays them from to $50 in cash. This *‘ we 
challenge uny of them to deny.” We will present a case 
of 100 of our Finest Packages to any agent who obtains a 
watch from them without first paying the above-named 


oe Their attempt oa any apy after our 
long-established custom, ta dodge. 
We still do as we have done for vons 

to every one ame 90 out caret & ne Gold or Silver 
Hunting-Case Watch, “ Me 

and warranted a vorrect time-keeper. These watches are 


else does this, r Wonderful contain nwre 

cul’, Spuang toa cupeadaneatitee eheom potas oot 
5 contents of eac’ ¥ 

be found Fine Stationery, Pens, Envelopes, La- 


Letter. 
structor, Parlor Amusements, Gent's Pocket 
1864, Union Emblems, Camp Com Soldiers, 
Military Likenesses, Games, fey | vice, Rare Reci 
a Ways to get Rich, Yankee Notions, Fancy Articles, 


Great New Circular for 1864, containing 
um inducements, free. 8.C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 


Nassau St., N. ¥. Only oe. and and uld- 
est Prize Package House in World. 


$7. WATCHES. $7. 


oO ag Saperet Gold-Plated reer Lever Cap, 
emall si Engli. ‘ovements, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
free by mail, in neat case, for only $7. A Solid Silver, 
same as above, $7. 
CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 38 & 40 Ann Street, N. Y. 





sirable things in a watch —cheapness and reliability. 
hate it oe on i & person can have an excel- 
lent timekeeper, w greater punctuality in all 
the affairs of life." . , 











The only enameled ‘* Turn-over” Collar made in met- 
Send $1 for a *¢ Turn-over” or 75 cents for a “*Chok- 

er,” to Box 5173 , and receive it by return mail. Ameri- 

can enameled Metallic Collar Uo., 94 Pine St., N. Y. 





Remington’s 






ARMY AND NAVY 


REVOLVER. 


Approved by the Government. 
” Warranted sui to any other Pistol of the kind. 
Sold by the Trade gen- 





croscope will be mailed, paid, for 
frets, for 69 4r with ba objecte, for 85. 
, for 3 or wit 
Address,” | HENRY CRAIG, 


835 Broadway, New York. 
A liberal discount to the trade. 


atteles SSF ORL SCeoper Lnstiute, New Yor 
Fogg’s Double-Action Patent Lever 
SKATE BUCKLE, 


Manufactured and for sale on Straps, at wholesale, by 
F. STEVENS, Manufacturer of Skates, Straps, and Leath- 
er Goods, 215 Pearl &t., New York, 68 Kilby St., Boston. 


o— is es t apareabic pouricbh = 
person is over now in 
stimulat tesduniee 
has been ‘ 
stache, &e,, to an exceedingly fin: 
The history of this Balsam, with a #mall sample box, wil! 
be rent seale!, on receipt of return postage. 


_JOHN RAWLINS, 815 2roadway, N. Y. 


To all who wish to make Moncy. 
Send your address to J, W. YALE, Sygacurg, N. Y., 
and you will rcceive, free, a cample of YaLr’s CeLepRa- 
Trp FLaG OF ouR UNtON AND MILITARY Prize STaTION- 
Bry Enve.ore, with circular. 




















THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 
Magnifying small objects 500 times, _MANED FREE ev- 
erywhere for 30 Cents. Fire of on Bos powers for 
$100. Address F. C, BOWEN, Box Boston, Mass. 


Iyory Pnoroorarnic Sierve Burrons (Patent applied 
for), with perfect likenesses of the President, - 
ed Men and Generals, $1-00 per pair. Also fine Ivory 
Brooches, $2 00; Ear-ri to match, $3 00, White and 
Imitation of Jet and Coral. Mannfacturéd and for sale 
by WM. M. WELLING, Agent, 207 Centre Ww 

pits Sign of the Guiden Elephant, Send free on 











IMPORTANT. 


The are respectfully informed that I have just 
BR. Steamer “Cella,” a fresh shipment the 
Jules Mumm & Co.'s : 

Verzenay Cabinet 


ing in richness, fineness, and 
‘ines of the same grade ever be- 
A trial of the same will convince 


ion following houses have a supply of this shipment on 


JAMES MEYER, JR., 
48 Beaver Street, 
Sole Agent in the U.S. for Jules Mamm'& Co.'s Cham- 
pagnes, 


\ 





Learn to Skate in One Hour using 
= The Amerioad Pantie. 







Stevens, 
. 215 Pearl Street, New York. 
Kilby Street, Boston. 


Dyspepsia Tablets, 


For Indigestion, Heartburn, &c., manufactured only by 
Sa par ern been he oat ee se Ta 
Tae, Cet ike Up wal Goose 











$35 WATCHES. $35 
Génuine Pull-Jeweled American Le- 
ver Watches, in 4 Ounce Coin 
Silver Hunting Cases, Gold Joints, 
for $35. 
Also every variety of good Watches at equally low rates, 


All orders from the Army must be as the Ex. 
sues Compaaian witl net tobe tills or Sethcotion on séidiers, 


J.L. FERGUSON, Importer tches. 
> 206 Broadway Wee York. 









GUNS, PISTOLS, 
Military Goods, 


FRencu AND igeuisn Fanoy Goovs. 
Also, a full assortment of 
Jet. Coral, and Steel Goods, 
Schuyler, Hartley & Graham, 


9 Maiden Lane & 22 John Street, N. Y., 
31 Rue du Chateau @’ Paris. 
Sands St, 





Shults’ t, warranted to produce a full set 
of Whitin to ot Cates ot pee omnis. Sent post- 
paid, for 30 cents, Address C. F SHULTS, Troy, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL | 





CLOTHES WRINGER 


OVER 50,000 SOLD IN 1863. 
BOTH SELF-ADJUSTING AND ADJUSTABLE 


Tec a ron 


which a its the rolls 
SREAKIN BR TWISTING ON THE SHAFT. 
A GOOD CANVASSER WANTED 





in town. We offer inducements, and guar 
antee exclusive sale. 
ve cirenlar sent free 


Descripti 
R. C. BROWNING, No. 847 Broadway, New York. 





Prose and Poetry 


From the best writers in America may be found in eve 
ery number of the 








or t 

of Diptheria, 4 popes ty Chol- 
| Coughs tod Golde, Sealda,Barae 
. is without an a 
Bold by all the 
gists.—Daily Piaindealer, 











Putnam Clothes-Wringer. 

The onxr reliable Self-Adjusting Wringer. 

No wood-work to swell or split. 
No thumb-screws to get out of order. 
WARRANTED WITH OR wiTHoUT Coc-WHEELS. 

It took the Fimst Paemtcum at Fifty-Seven State and 
County Fairs in 1963, and is, without an exception, the 
best Wringer ever made. 

Try it, and Judge for Yourself. 

It will wring any thing from a thread to s bed-quilt 

without alteration. 


Australia. - Agents wanted in every town. | 
No, 2, $5 50; No. 1, $6 00; No. A, $8. 
_ Manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by 
The Putnam Manufacturing Co., 
No. 13 Platt Street, N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio. 
S.C. NORTHROP. Agent. 











1] without heat- 
Vor sale 





